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A DISCOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


FRANKLIN P. INGLIS 


7. OLD CLAIM THAT MUSIC LOVERS CON- 
SIDER contemporary American music in- 
ferior to new European music can no longer 
be advanced with full justice. In recent years 
there has been increasing evidence that peo- 
ple are beginning to take a genuine interest 
in American art and to judge and appreciate 
it on its own merits. Difficulties in Europe 
in the last few vears have made us more con- 
scious of American-made products of all 
sorts and have intensified our interest in 
\merican art. The popular music produced in 
this country has long been widely appreciated : 
but we are beginning to realize that our serious 
composers are men who can stand up shoulder 
to shoulder with European writers; that they 
have something decidedly worthwhile to say 
and know how to say it. Since the European 
conflict seems destined to be a long and ex- 
hausting struggle which may well cut down 
the normal influx of records from warring 


countries, it is probable that recordings of 


\merican) works will become increasingly 
popular here. 

Spurred on, no doubt, by the national drive 
for native music in the concert hall, RC.A\- 
Victor and Columbia have embarked, appar- 
ently, on an extensive “‘Tlear .\merica First” 
vovage Moreover the music publishers, G. 
Schirmer, Inc., have recently entered the field 
of recording with the avowed intention of 
inaking available on records some of the best 
compositions of native composers in its vast 
\n intial effort, John Alden Car- 
penter’s Quartet in A minor, has already been 
issued, and other works of a similar genre are 
to tollow. 


catalogue 


vents in the past year showed a marked 
change of heart on the part of the recorders 
towards the recording of American works. 
karly in 1939, f 
an album set of 


rr example, Columbia released 

Deems Taylor’s Through the 
Looking Glass with the proud boast that for 
the first time in history one could hear an 
\merican orchestra (Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony) under the leadership of an 
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American conductor (Howard Barlow) play- 
ing an American composition on records. Re- 
gardless of what may be thought of the in- 
trinsic merit of the work, it is gratifying to 
know that such an all-around American pro- 
duct as this has made a most satisfactory 
sales record. A little later came the release of 
the first of a series of albums to be devoted 
to “American Orchestral Works”, recorded by 
the Eastman-Rochester Sym. Orch. under the 
direction of Howard Hanson—a man who has 
toiled long and unselfishly for the cause of 
American music. Still another cheerful sign 
on the horizon is the news that many of the 
sixty-six active chapters of Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, the foremost national music frater- 
nity for college and conservatory students, 
are starting libraries of American recordings. 

Although America was the home of the 
phonograph (it was patented by Edison in 
Nov., 1877), it was not until 1903 that the 
Columbia Phonograph Company began releas- 
ing serious recordings here. From 1903 to 
1910 practically every great singer of the day 
Was represented in the growing catalogues of 
recording companies. Tianists and violinists 
soon secured equal representation. Not until 


1917, however, was it possible to reproduce the 


complex timbres of the symphony orchestia 
with any degree of realism. Seven more years, 
years of fruitful experimentation, elapsed be- 
fore the emergence of microphone recoring 
ushered in the era of modern electrical re- 
cordings. Complete operas, symphonies, and 
string quartets in albums soon made their ap- 
pearance and found a ready though limited 
market. The growth of public school music 
and the use of recordings in “appreciation” 
classes played a very important part in this 
rapid expansion. 

It must be remembered that this develop- 
ment parallels to some extent that of radio 
broadcasting and the sound fi'm. Recording 
and transmitting techniques improved simul- 
taneously. The use of multiple microphones, 
experiments in seating instrumental ensembles 
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and the 
monitor system which permitted dynamic ex- 
tremes to be reproduced with a maximum of 
fidelity—all proved invaluable steps in_ the 
right direction. Those who predicted the early 
death of the phonograph because of the univ- 
ersal interest in radio discovered that 
record sales, instead of languishing, mounted 
ever higher. Music masterpieces, made fami- 
liar to all through repeated radio broadcasts, 
were desired by many people in a_ tangible 
and permanent form for further hearing at 
leisure. This should have meant an excellent 
opportunity for American composers and 
American music. [lowever, this was not the 
case. The foreign-born conductors of Ameri- 
can symphony orchestras maintained — their 
traditional indifference to the best in contem- 
porary American music. 


im various ways, sound “mixing”, 


soon 


Former Pleas 


Irving Kolodin, the American music critic, 
wrote in an article called “Ten Years of Mo- 
dern Music Recording” in Modern Music for 
January, 1933: “the [N. Y.] Philharmonic 
has made the only complete recording 
extant of a major orchestral work by an 
American composer, Ernest Schelling’s | ictory 
Ball.” He added: “Is it not a travesty on our 
musical culture that the name of Schelling 
should stand in unaccompanied eminence in 
so important a field of our musical life? 
There is, to be sure, an album from Carpen- 
ter’s Skyscrapers but who will pretend this 
makes the situation more endurable?” Who, 
indeed, in the year 1933? 


In January, 1934, the author of the Ency- 
clopedia of Recorded Music, Mr. R. D. Dar- 
rell, began a series of articles in the JJ/usic 
Lovers’ Guide entitled “Living American Com- 
posers—A List with Notes on Recordings or 
Recording Possibilities”, in which he pleaded 
the same cause valiantly, and placed a fair 
share of the responsibility on conductors. 
" considering the sketchy way in which 
significant American works are published and 
given concert performance, it is surprising 
that the record companies have done as much 
as they have.” He lauded the formation of 
Henry .Cowell’s New Music Quarterly Re- 
cordings society, mentioned their first press- 
ings, and added the names of the available 
works on wax by Bloch, Chasins, Carpenter, 
Damrosch, Dubensky, Eicheim, Ellington, ete. 
Of necessity it was a scanty list and opposite 
the names of many fine American composers 
appeared the ominous words: “No recordings 


none likely. Kolodin, writing again on 


the subject “American Composers and_ the 
Phonograph” in Modern Music for March, 
1934, mentioned the release of Harris’ Con- 
certo (Sextet) and Bloch’s Piano Quintet. He 
urged the formation of a subscription society 
for the purpose of underwriting the record- 
ing of new American music, and mentioned 
a few works long overdue for recording. 

ilere the matter seemed to rest. The worst 
years of a national! economic depression seem- 
ed an inopportune time to belabor the record- 
ing companies for failing to record and mar- 
ket works whose very existence remained be- 
yond the ken of most record purchasers. But, 
with the gradual improvement in general con- 
ditions, other writers joined the cause, and 
the list of recorded works by American com- 
posers began to lengthen Readers of this 
magazine need hardly be told of the campaign 
it has conducted from time to time to get the 
recording companies to issue more American 
music, and to interest its readers in existent 
recordings of such music. 

In the appended American Discography the 
emphasis is placed upon serious music. Omis- 
sions fall into the following categories: 

1. “Educational” primarily simple chil- 
dren’s songs, marches, ete. 


2. “Acoustical” reproductions—old process 
recordings, giving about equal portions of 
music and “surface noise’, 

3. “Withdrawn” items records no longer 
stocked or manufactured, to the best of 
the writer’s knowledge. 

4. Ethnological works — settings of Negro 
spirituals, Indian melodies, ete. (e.g., 
works by Burleigh, Skilton, Lieurance, 
CtC, }. 

5. Drawing-room ballads and_ sentimental 


piano and vocal works of little musical 
worth or interest. (e.g.—works by Cad- 
man, de Koven, Nevin, etc.). 

¢. Compositions of primarily historical in- 

terest, such as Francis Hopkinson’s song 

“My Days Have Wondrous 

Free’, ete. 

Popular dance music, “hot” tunes, etc. 

American, certainly, but too numerous 

for such a tabulation as the following. 

There is no quarrel with the greatness of 

some composers such as Duke Ellington. 

8. Musical comedy and operetta “hits”, 
marches, etc.—for example, compositions 
by Kern, Friml, Herbert, 
Sousa, Goldman, ete. 

9. Works of Stephen Foster Although 
eminently worthy of inclusion, they are 
represented on wax chiefly by “over- 
dressed” arrangements, medleys, ete. 


Been So 


“I 


Romberg, 
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A few compositions of the Grofé and Gould 
type * have been included and also some 


frankly experimental compositions. When 
duplications of a particular work exist, only 
the best version has been retained on this list. 
Arrangements for other combinations than 
originally written for have been carefully in- 
dicated. 

It is hoped that this tabulation will further 
interest in American recordings and prove to 
be of assistance in securing recordings in the 
near future of those works by American com- 
posers of the past and present which are con- 
spicuously absent from this list. 


AN AMERICAN DISCOGRAPHY** 
to FEBRUARY |, 1940 

Section I—Native Born American Composers 

ANTHEIL, George (1900- ): Piano So- 
nata No. 2 (Airplane); Lydia Hoffman 
(piano); NMOR 1112. 

BaiLey, William H. (1910- ); 
Siegel (violin) and Tucker 
NMOR 1414. 

BARBER, Samuel (1919- ); Dover Beach; 
Barber (baritone) and Curtis String Quar- 
tet. V 8998. 


Idless; 


(piano ). 


BECKER, John (1886- ): Credo; Unac- 
companied male chorus. NMOR 1014. 

BuirzstErn, Mare (1905- ): The Cradle 
Will Rock; original cast. MC set 18. 


Bowtes, Paul F. (1911- ): Cafe sin 
Nombre; Jesus Duron (piano); NMOR 
1414. 2 Hupangos (No. 1 and El Sol); 
Bowles (piano); NMOR 1414. 

3ucK, Dudley (1839-1909): Festival Te 
Deum (No. 7), Op. 63, No. 1; Chorus and 
Organ. V 35994. 

CARPENTER, John Alden (1876- ): On a 
Screen and Odalisque; Berceuse de la 
Guerre; Hager (mezzo-soprano) ; MC 1016. 
When I Bring You Colored Toys (from 
Gitanjali); Darwin (baritone); V 36224. 


* Readers are urged to hear the discs of the 
Alec Wilder Octet in which a woodwind and 
harpsichord ensemble play original compositions 
by Mr. Wilder in modern dance style but in a 
highly sophisticated and intensely interesting 
harmonic idiom. 
** Many works have been privately recorded, 
usually in broadcast transcriptions, for the com- 
posers themselves as well as for the permanent 
files of educational institutions. However, these 
recordings are not available commercially. 
The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
Mr. R. D. Darrell of New York City for his 
friendly advice, criticism and assistance in pre- 
paring this tabulation. Credit is due also to 
the fine article on Recorded Music by Ira D. 
Glackens in Thompson’s “International Cyclope- 
dia of Music and Musicians” (Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
N. Y., 1939). 
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Adventures in a Perambulator ; Minneapolis 
Symphony Orch.; V set M-238. Skyscrap- 
ers; Victor Symphony Orch.; V set M-130. 
Quartet in A minor; Gordon String Quar- 
tet; Schirmer set 4. 

CuHapwick, George W. (1854-1931):  Sec- 
ond Movement from Quartet in E minor; 
Coolidge String Quartet; V 15417—in V 
set M-558. Jubilee; Eastman-Rochester 
Sym. Orch.; V 15656—in V_ set M-608. 

Cuasins, Abram (1903- ); Rush Hour in 
Hong Kong and Prelude in B-flat minor; 
Chasins (piano); MCR 0007. 

CopLtaANnpb, Aaron (1900- ); Piano Varia- 
tions; Copland (piano); Col. set X-48. 
Nocturne; Gordon (violin) and Copland 
(piano); Col. 68321-D—in Col. set X-48. 
Trio Vitebsk; piano trio; Col. set X-68. 
Ukelele Serenade; Gordon (violin) and 
Copland (piano); Col. 68742—in Col. set 
X-68. JV ocalise; Luening (soprano) and 
Copland (piano); NMOR 1211. El Salon 
Mexico; Boston Symphony Orch.; V_ set 
M-546. 

CoweELL, Henry (1897- ): Suite for 
IVoodwind Quintet; Barrére Ensemble; 
NMOR 1111. Two Chorales and Ostinato 
for Oboe and Piano; NMQR 1413. Move- 
ment for String Quartet; Dorian String 
Quartet; Col. 69749-D—in Col. set M-388. 

Crawrorb, Ruth (1901- ): Andante for 
String Quartet; New World String Quar- 
tet; NMOR 1011. 

Creston, Paul (1906- ): Suite for Alto 
Saxophone and Piano; Leeson (saxophone ) 
and Creston (piano). NMOR 1313. 

Crist, Bainbridge (1883- ): C'est Mon 
Ami; Muzio (soprano) and orch.; Col. 
9114-M. 7 Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes; 
Bullock (baritone); Col. 266-M. 

Donovan, Richard (1892- ) Two Songs 
with String Quartet; Grace Donovan and 
Quartet; Suite for Piano; Gerschefski 
(piano); NMOR 1114. 

Ericuetm, Henry (1870- ); Japanese Noc- 
turn; Philadelphia Orch.; V 7260. Bali; 
Phil. Orch.; V_ 14141/2. 

GERSCHEFSKI, Edwin (1909- ): New 
Music for Piano; Gerschefski (piano) ; 
NMOR 1312. 

GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937): 3 Preludes; 
Gershwin (piano); Col. 7192-M. Piano 
Concerto in F; Bargy and Whiteman Orch. ; 
Col. set 280 (also Decca set 57). Rhapsody 
in Blue; Gershwin and Whiteman Orch. ; 
V 35822 (also Bargy and Whiteman Orch. 
—Decca set 31; also two-piano version 
played by the Iturbis—V set M-517). An 
American in Paris; Victor Sym. Orch.; V 
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35963/4 (also Whiteman Orch., Decca set 
31). Cuban Overture and Second Rhap- 
sody; Whiteman Orch.; in Decca set 31. 
Selections from Porgy and Bess; Tibbett, 
Jepson, ete.; \V set M-C25. Memorial Al- 
bum; V set M-C29. Collection; Col. set 
X-95. 

GovLp, Morton (1913- ); Pavane; Bos- 
ston “Pops”; V 4456 (also Lang’s Orch.: 
3 8286). Satirical Dance; Gould (piano) ; 
V 24205. 

GREEN, Ray (1908- ): Sea Calm; Unac- 
companied Male Chorus; NMOR 1014. 

Grirres, Charles T. (1884-1920): By a 
Lonely Forest Pathway; Darwin (baritone) ; 
V 36224 (also Kisselburgh; Col. 189M). 
The Lament of Tan the Proud; Hain 
(tenor); FRM 5. Two Sketches (Based 
on Indian Themes) ; Coolidge String Quar- 
tet; V set M-558 (also Sketch 1; Kreiner 
String Quartet; FRM 5). Piano Sonata; 
Harrison Potter; FRM 10/11. The White 
Peacock; Samaroff (piano); V 7384 (also 
Myra Hess, C 9072-M; also Col. Broad- 
casting Sym. Orch., C 17140-D and East- 
man-Rochester Orch., V 15659). Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Kahn; Minn, Sym. Orch. ; 
V 7957. 

GroreE, Ferde (1892- ): Mississippi Suite ; 
Whiteman Orch.; V 35859. 3 Shades of 
Blue; Whiteman Orch. V 35952. Metro- 
polis; Whiteman Orch.; V 35933/4. Grand 
Canyon Suite; V set M-C18. 

GRISELLE, Thomas: Two American Sketches 
(Nocturne and March); Victor Orch.; V 
30000. 

Guion, David (1895- ): Home on the 
Range; John Charles Thomas; V_ 1525. 
Sheep and Goat Walkin’ to Pasture; Eaver 
(piano): V 24532. Turkey in the Straw; 
Boston “Pops”; V 4390. 

HapLey, Henry (1871-1937): Concertino; 
Eunice Howard (piano) and Victor Sym. 
Orch.; October Twilight; V set M-634. 

Hanson, Howard (1896- ): °Tis an 
Earth Defiled (Merry Mount); Tibbett; 
V 7959. Symphony No. 2 (Romantic) ; 
Eastman-Rochester Orch.; V-in prep. 

Harris, Roy (1898- ): Concerto (Sextet 
for clarinet, piano, and string quartet), Op. 
2; Col. set 281. Symphony (1933); Bos- 
ton Sym, Orch.; Col. set 191. Four Minutes 
and Twenty Seconds for Flute and String 
Ouartet; Laurent and Burgen String Quar- 
tet; C 68186—in Col. set 191. Poem for 
violin and piano; Spalding; V 8997. 3 
Variations on a Theme; Roth String Quar- 
tet; V set M-244. Trio; Italian Trio; Col. 
set 282, Song for Occupations; Westmins- 


ter Choir; Col. set X-50. Symphony for 
Voices; Westminster Choir; V set M-427. 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home; 
Westminster Choir; V 1883 (also Minnea- 
polis Sym. Orch.; V 8629). Chorale (from 
String Sextet); Kreiner Sextette; V 12537. 
Piano Sonata; Johanna Harris; V set M- 
568. Children’s Suite; Johanna Harris; V 
12446—in V set M 568. Piano Quintet; 
Johanna Harris and Coolidge String Quar- 
tet; V- in prep. Symphony No. 3; Boston 
Sym. Orch.; V-in prep. 

Ives, Charles (1874- ): Barn Dance (from 
New England Holidays); Pan American 
Orch.; NMOR 1013. Jn the Night (from 
Music for the Theatre); Pan American 
Orch.; NMOR 1013. 67th Psalm; Ma- 
drigal Singers; Col. 17139-D. Six Songs; 
NMOR 1412. General Booth Enters into 
Heaven; NMOR 1112. 

JANssEN, Werner (1899- ): New Year's 
Eve in New York; Victor Sym. Orch.; V 
36157/8. 

KENNAN, Kent (1913- ): Night Solilo- 
quy; Eastman-Rochester Orch.; V_ 15659 
in V set M-608. 

Kerr, Harrison (1897- ): Study for Un- 
accompanied Cello; Margaret Aue; NMOR 
1314. 

LAPHAM, Claude (1890- ): Japanese Con- 
certo; Lapham (piano) and orch.; V_ set 
M-302. Mihara Yama (Tone Poem); 
Victor Sym. Orch.; V_ 11895. 

LUENING, Otto (1900- ): Four Songs; 
Ethel Luening; NMOR 1211. Suite for 
soprano and flute; Ethel Luening and Otto 
Luening; NMOR 1513. 

MacDoweE tt, Edward (1861-1908): Songs— 
The Blue-Bell, Ann Howard, V 36032; Thy 
Beaming Eyes, Tibbett. V 1172; The Sea, 
Long Ago, The Swan Bent Low, and A 
Maid Sings Light, Dadmun, V 4017. Piano 
Works—Of a Tailor and a_ Bear (arr. 
orch.), V 20153; To a Humming Bird, 
Eaver, V 20803; Witches’ Dance, Barth, 
V 20396; Marionettes (arr. orch.), V 22163; 
Woodland Sketches No. 1 (To a Wild 
Rose, Eaver, V 20803), No. 2 (Will o’ the 
Wisp; Eaver, V 20803), No. 4 (In Au- 
tumn,; arr. sextet, G-B2690), No. 5 (From 
an Indian Lodge; arr. orch., V 20342), No. 
6 (To a Water Lily; Eaver, V 22161), 
No. 7 (From Uncle Remus; Eaver, V 
20803) and No. 8 (A Deserted Farm; Eaver, 
22161); Sea Pieces No. 1 (To the Sea; 
3arth, V 20396), No. 3 (A. D. 1620; Myra 
Hess. Col. DB1235), and No. 7 (Of Breer 
Rabbit; Eaver, V 22161). Piano Concerto 
No. 2; Sanroma and Boston “Pops” Orch. ; 
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\V set M-324. Indian Suite ; Col. Sym. Orch. ; 
Col. set 373 (also Love Song from Indian 


Suite. Vietor Orch., V 
Eastman-Rochester Sym., \ 
set M-608). 
McBripe, Robert G. (1911- ): Fugato on 
a HWell-Known Theme; Boston “Pops”; \ 


20342; and Dirge, 
156037—in V 


4378. Il arm-Up for English Horn; Me- 
Bride; NMOR 1314. Let-Down for Eng 


lish Horn and Piano; McBride and Cres 
ton; NMOR 1314. Swing Stuff and Jingle- 


Jangle; Boston “Pops”; V 12579. 
McDonacp, tlarl (1899- ): Cakewalk 

(Scherzo from Third Symphony): Phila. 

Orch.: V 15377. Rhumba (from Rhumba 


Symphony); Phila. Orch.: V 8919. Dance 
of the Workers; Phila. Orch.; V 8919. Two 
Hebraic Poems; Phila. Orch.; V 14903. 
Colcerto for 2 Pianos; Phila. Orch.; V set 
M-537. 

Paine, John Knowles (1839-1906) : Prelude- 
Oedipus Tyrannus; Eastman-Rochester 
Orch.; V 15658—in V set M-608. 

Pisron, Walter (1894- ): 3 Pieces for 
Flute, Clarinet, and Bassoon; Barrere En- 
semble: NMOR 1113. Quartet No. 1; 
Dorian String Quartet; Col. set 388. 

PoRTER, Quincy (1897- ): Quartet No. 3; 
Gordon String Quartet; Col. set X-37. Suite 
for Viola Alone; Porter; NMOR 1512. 

RieGGER, Wallingford (1885- )}: Finale 
from Trio for flute, harp and cello; Bar- 


rere, Salzedo, and Britt: NMOR_ 1012. 
Evocation ( Dance-suite for piano, + hands) ; 
Gerschefski and Creston; NMOR_ 1214. 


RUBINSTEIN, Beryl (1898 ): Passapied ; 
Kreiner String Quartet; VV 1213l—in V 
set M-397. 

RuGGLes, Carl (1876- 
merican Orch.: and Toys; 
NMOR 1013. 

William: 3 Dance Movements foi 

NMOR_ 1214. 


ernest (1876-1939): 4 Victory 


Lilacs; Pan A- 
Judith Litante, 
SOpPTano ; 
RUSSELL, 
Percussion Group; 


SCHELLING, 


Rall; N.Y. Phil. Orch.; V 11278. Noe- 
turine a Raguse; Paderewski; G-DB1029. 
SCHUMANN, William H. (1910- ): Choral 
Etude (A Capella) ; Madrigal Singers ; Col. 


17139D. Quartettino for Bassoons; NMOR 
1415. 

SIEGMEISTER, Elie (1909- 3 
Funeral in Braddock; M. 
tone) and Siegmeister 
1212. 

SOWERBY, Leo Trish Washer- 
woman; Minneapolis Sym. Orch.; V 1761. 
Overture-Comes Autumn Time; Eastman- 
Rochester Orch.; V- in prep. 

SPALDING, Albert (1888- ); Etchings; 


The Strange 
Bauman 
(piano ) ; 


( bari- 
N MOR 


( 1895- = 
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Spalding and piano: V set M-264. The 
lind in the Pines; Spalding and piano; \ 


1881. Dragon Fly; Spalding; V 1914. 
Stitt, William Grant (1885- )}: Scherzo 
(Afro-American Symphony); Eastman- 


Rochester Orch.; V- in prep. 

Taytor, Deems (1885- ): O Caesar great 
were thou and Nay, Maccus, lay him down 
(King’s Henchmen); Tibbett: V 8103. 4 
Song for Lovers; Bampton; V_ 1648. 
71 hrough the Looking-Glass Suite; Col. 
Broadcasting Sym, Orch.; Col. set 350. 

Tucker, Gregory (1909- }: Prelude and 
In the Clearing; McBride (clarinet) and 
Tucker (piano); NMOR 1415. 

VARDELL, Charles (1893- ): Joe Clark 
Steps Out; Eastman-Rochester Orch.; V- 
in prep. 

Werss, Adolph (1891- ): 3 Songs; Bell 
(soprano) and New World String Quartet ; 
NMOR 1011. 

Wuire, Paul (1895- ): Five Miniatures; 
Boston “Pops” ; V 4429. 

Miscellaneous Americana 

Orp CoLtontiaL Music (collected by W. O. 
Strunk) : Pessl (harpsichord) ; Col. 17172D., 

kicgut Forks Sones: Carl Sandburg, with 
guitar; MC set 11. 

Necro Sitnrut Soncs: Huddie Ledbetter 
(“Lead Belly”), with guitar; MC set 31. 
\MERICAN SONG ALBuM: Madrigal Singers ; 

Col. set 329. 
\MERICAN Fotk Sones: Old Harp Singers 
of Nashville; MC 221/2. i 

AMERLCAN FotKk Sones: Frank Luther and 
assistants; Decca set 25 

SONGS OF THE SOUTH IN THE 
THK STATES: 
Decca set 45. 

SONGS OF THE NorRTH IN THE \VarR BET- 
WEEN THE STATES: Frank Luther and As- 
sistants; Decca set 46. 

Soncs oF O_p New York: [rank Luther and 
assistants. Decca set 47. 

Morr SONGS OF THE GAy NINETIES: 
Luther and assistants; Decca set 49. 

Cowsoy Soncs: Ranch Boys. Decca set 65. 

Ortp Time Fippiine Pieces: Clayton Mce- 
Michen. Decca set 66. 

Earty AMERICAN BALLAps: John Jacob Niles 
(tenor) with dulcimer. V set M-604. 


War BETWEEN 
Frank Luther and assistants; 


l-rank 


Section Il — Foreign Born 

American Composers 

BEREZOWSKY, Nicolai (1900- ) (Rus- 
sian): Suite for Woodwind Quintet (2nd 
and 5th movts.) ; barrére Ensemble; N MOR 
1111. Quartet No. 1; Coolidge String Quar- 
tet; V set M-624. 
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Beyer, Johanna M. (1888- ) (German): 
Suite for Clarinet and Bassoon (2nd and 
4th movts.) ; Mazzeo (clarinet) and Allard; 
NMOR 1413. 

3Locu, Ernest (1880- ); (Swiss): Baal 
Shem No. 2; Milstein; Col. 17134 (also 
Menuhin, V 7108, and Szigeti, Col. 2047M ). 
Prayer; Piatigorsky with organ; P-E11058. 
Studies in Sepia; Potter (piano); FRM 12. 
Violin Sonata; Gingold and Rubinstein; V 
set M-498 (also Harold and Marion Berk- 
ley, Gamut set 3). Suite for Viola and 
Piano; Primrose and Kitzinger; V set M- 
575. Concerto Grosso for Piano and 
Strings; Curtis Chamber Ensemble; V_ set 
M-563 (also Phila. String Sinfonietta, V 
set M-66). Piano Quintet; Casella and Pro 
Arte Quartet; V set M-191. Violin Con- 
certo; Szigeti and Paris Cons. Orch.; Col. 
set 380. Quartet; Stuyvesant String Quar- 
tet; Col. set 392. 


BRANT, Henry D. (1913- ) (Canadian) : 
Lyric Cycle; NMOR 1311. 
Buscu, Carl (1862- ) (Danish): Arbor 


Day Song; Giles; V 20348. A Valentine; 
Jepson; V 4292. At Sunset; National High 
School Orch.; V 35974. Hill-Billies’ Dance; 
Natl. High School Orch.; V 35974. 

DamroscH, Walter (1862- ) (German) : 
Danny Deever; Werrenrath; V 6638 (also 
Kisselburgh, Col. 5101M). 

DuBENSKy, Arcady (1890- ) (Russian) : 
The Raven; Phila; Orch.; V 2000/1. Gos- 
sips; Phila. String Sinfonietta; V. 4186. 

GrorNI, Aurelio (1895-1938) (Italian) : Piano 
Trio; MC set 33. 

GRUENBERG, Louis (1884- ) (Russian) : 
Standin’ In the Need of Prayer (Emperor 
Jones); Tibbett; V 7959. 

HAGEMAN, Richard (1884- ) (Dutch): 
This Very Vivid Morn and Lullaby (Capon- 
sacchi) ; Jepson; V 14183. Do Not Go, My 
Love; Naney Evans; English Decca K&66. 

OEFFLER, Charles Martin (1861-1935) 
(French): Partita for Violin and Piano 

and Peacocks; Gordon and Pattison; Col. 


set 275. Music for Four Stringed Instru- 
ments; Coolidge String Quartet; V_ set 
M-543. 

Menorttr, Gian-Carlo (1911- ) (Italian) : 


Overture-Amelia Goes to the Ball; Phila. 
Ores V 153577. 

SALZEDO, Carlos (1885- ) (French): 
Concerto for Harp and 7 Woodwinds and 
Chanson dans la Nuit; L. Lawrence and 
Barrere Ensemble; Col. set 283. W jirl- 
wind Sidonie Goosens (harp); Col. DB 
565. Short Stories; Salzedo; V 14871. 

Stock, Frederick (1872- ) (German): 


Symphonic Waltz; 
V 7387. 
StoyJowskI, Sigismond (1870- ) (Polish) : 
By the Brookside; Vaderewski; V_ 1426. 
Chant d’Amour; Paderewski; V. 6633. 


Chicago Sym. Orch. ; 


StTRANG, Gerald (1908- )}: Sonatina for 
Clarinet; McBride; NMOR 1312. 

VARESE, Edgar (1885- ) (French): Joni- 
sation; Col. 4095M. Octandre; NMOR 
1411. 

WaAGENAAR, Bernard (1894- ) (Dutch): 


Cello Sonatina; Benditsky and Wagenaar ; 
Col. set X-49. A Tale; Wagenaar; Col. 
68332—in Col. set X-49. 

ZEMACHSON, Arnold (1892- ) (Russian) ° 
Chorale and Fugue in D minor; Minnea- 


polis Sym. Orch.; V 8924/5. 
Symbols Used in List 


B (Brunswick), Col. (Columbia), FRM 
(Friends of Recorded Music), ‘1 (Gramo- 
phone—English Victor), MC (Musicraft), 
MCR (Master Class Recording), NMOR 
( New Music Quarterly Recordings), P (Par- 


lophone), V (RCA-Victor). 


NEWS FROM 
ENGLAND 


DONALD W. ALDOUS, M. INST.E., F.B.S.A. 


Wi In these notes I shall attempt to survey the 
record and radio position in England today; 
to give my American readers the latest facts 
and figures I am sending this communication 
by Air-Mail so that I can despatch it at a 
much later date. 

The combination of the country-wide black- 
out and the single program broadcast by only 
two medium wavelength transmitters (391.1 
and 449.1 metres) of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation causing inferior quality re- 
ception in many areas, has stimulated an in- 
creased demand for gramophone records as 
a form of home entertainment. 

The sales figures were up 25 to 30 per cent. 
on October 1938 results and it has been cal- 
culated that for every 100 records purchased 
between November 7 and 24 of 1938, 134 
discs had been bought during the same period 
in 1939, The upward trend of the record 
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sales curve continues and the impetus of the 
Christmas season will peak it even higher. 
In view of the Editor’s fears, expressed 


on page 214 of the October 1939 issue, that 
an English aversion to German music, singers 
and orchestras might be imminent, I would 
like to assure him that, so far as can be as- 
certained, there is no discrimination against 
the purchase of recordings by German orches- 
tras and other artists, although the recording 
companies are, at the moment, not pressing 
any further recordings by the great German 
orchestras. The question of to whom the 
royalties should be paid is one of the difficul- 
ties. There is definitely no widespread feel- 
ing, as was common in the last World War, 
that music of German composers should be 
banned. 

It is interesting to compare record sales 
figures in England, where 25,000 pressings 
of one recording are considered good, (altho- 
ugh certain outstanding artists’ records attain 
much higher figures, e.g., Gracie Fields’s re- 
cent recording of IVish me Luck as You lave 
me Goodbye has sold 250,000 copies ), with the 
figures in America today where, I understand, 
popular discs sell over 100,000 copies, and 
the total volume of records sold in 1938 
amounted to about 33,000,000. Record impre- 
sarios over here read, a little enviously, in the 
September Fortune magazine, that it had been 
predicted that the figures for record sales in 
the U.S.A. for 1939 may be 60,000,000 selling 
for about 35,000,000 dollars. 


Only Two Record Companies 


Many readers may not know that in this 
country records are made by two groups only, 
so I propose to list the labels which are issued 
by each group: (1) The Decca Recording 
Company, which releases Decca. Brunswick, 
Vocalion, Panachord and Rex discs, and (2) 
Electric and Musical Industries Ltd., (better 
known as E.M.1.), which organization con- 
trols H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone and 
Regal-Zonophone discs. To this observer the 
Decca concern seems to be more enterprising 
in obtaining topical recordings and that this 
policy is proving successful can be estimated 
by the advertisements appearing in our news- 
papers for record pressmen (earning up to 5 
dollars a day) issued by this company. It 
must be appreciated, of course, that conscrip- 
tion and war work in record factories upsets 
normal record production. Mr. Alfred Clark, 
chairman of E.M.I., stated at the eighth or- 
dinary general meeting of the company on 
December 6, that the public interest in records 
continued to develop and this interest was not 
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confined to any one particular class of record, 
but embraced the classical as well as the pop- 
ular repertoires. The price of shellac (the 
main constituent of solid-stock records) has 
increased in the London market but, at pre- 
sent, no increase in record prices has been 
announced. This is probably due to the large 
stocks of shellac already accumulated or 
purchased at pre-war prices by the recording 
companies. However, one brand of steel needle 
has been slightly raised in price! 

With the suspension of the B.B.C. Tele- 
vision Service and the termination of all 
British Isles transmitting licences on the out- 
break of war, thus closing down all amateur 
radio stations for the duration, the field for 
experimental and research work by technical 
enthusiasts has been considerably reduced. 
These conditions have caused an even greater 
interest to be shown in the hobby of sound 
recording at home, which has increased in 
popularity markedly during recent years. On 
my recording equipment | was able to trans- 
fer to the recording blank the sounds of the 
first air-raid warning in this country, which 
was at about 11:30 A. M. on Sunday, Sept. 
3rd, 1939, and included in the recording are 
sirens, police whistles, shouting and car en- 
gines starting. This disc may be of value to 
future historians. 


Re: Combinations 

For the benefit of technically-minded read- 
ers I should mention that the so-called “phono- 
radio units” or wireless record players have 
not reached here yet, although several persons 
are experimenting with various designs. | 
believe these units are popular now in the 
U.S.A. but unless the circuit employed has ex- 
cellent frequency stability noticeable distortion 
in the reproduction is produced. Perhaps Mr. 
Lanier would refer to these units in one of 
his articles? Ordinary wire-connected record 
player units are selling wel! in England and 
amongst technical connoisseurs really satisfy- 
ing quality can be obtained from the latest 
recordings. Crystal pick-ups and the Tele- 
iunken model are widely employed. Back- 
ground or surface-noise in record reproduc- 
tion still remains as an aural annoyance; a 
study of this phenomenon and means of mini- 
mizing it was undertaken by Mr. Scroggie, a 
prominent English radio engineer, with the 
help of the writer; and a long article on the 
work appeared in The Wireless World, Nov. 
1939, 

The British Broadcasting Corporation has 
been severely criticised by many people in 
this country, ranging from members of Par- 
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liament to the butcher’s boy, for the programs 
it has recently been radiating. A measure of 
this adverse criticism was undoubtedly justi- 
fied during the first weeks of the war when 
the programs consisted mainly of recordings 
and organ solos interspersed with news-bul- 
letins. But for the last month or so the qual- 
ity and variety of the program content have 
advanced rapidly (most of the favorite artists 
have returned to the air) and the only person 
who still cannot find something entertaining 
at least once or twice in a day’s broadcasting 
(apart from the factual broadcasts of news, 
ete.) is the person who grumbles on principle. 

The main reason for the early program up- 
heaval was the general exodus of large num- 
bers of the B.B.C.’s London staff to a secret 
liide-out “somewhere in England” (actually in 
the West Country) where a repertory com- 
pany of actors and comedians endeavored to 
put on a series of programs. Most of this 
company are still in residence there, but are 
relieved now by broadcasts from many other 
centres. 
The B.B.C. Home Service 

The B.B.C Home Service is broadcasting 
daily from 7 A. M. till 12 midnight with 7 
news-bulletins throughout the day. The B.B.C. 
Overseas Service broadcasts daily, from 8 
short-wave transmitters with 40 different 
aerial arrays, all the twenty-hours. a reliable 
news-service and a statement of the British 
point of view, in the following languages: 
English, Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese (for Europe), Span- 
ish and Portuguese (for South America), Afri- 
kaans, Czech, Greek, Polish, Magyar, Ru- 
manian, Serbo-Croat and Turkish. 

Monitoring news-bulletins from all parts of 
the world (over 100 news broadcasts in 
English are obtainable every day in Europe) 
is a task the B.B.C. is undertaking on behalf 
of the Ministry of Information. Using or- 
dinary commercial receivers with headphones, 
the operators keep a continuous watch on 
broadcasts from foreign countries. Sixty in- 
terpreters and sub-editors are listening daily 
in four shifts. Altogther about 250,000 words 
are dealt with every 24 hours and some of 
the bulletins are recorded (on wax cylinder 
dictating machines) and these, with short- 
hand notes, are transcribed and a summary, 
comprising about 30,000 words a day is sent 
to 25 Government Departments directly en- 
gaged in the prosecution of the war. Arrange- 
ments are made for prompt denials in the 17 
languages used by the B.B.C. of any false 
reports circulated by German propaganda. 


Although our National Radio Exhibition 
was closed suddenly owing to the war, radio- 
set sales are being well maintained, especially 
battery portables. Crystal receivers (or sets 
employing a Westinghouse Westector in place 
of the crystal detector) are finding favor as 
a stand-by in case of power supply failure. 
To help in completing this picture of British 
broadcasting the following license details may 
be useful: At the end of June 1939 there 
were 9,009,700 licenses, (costing 10 shillings 
each, about $2.50), which means that there 
are about 72 licenses for every 100 house- 
holds in the United Kingdom, As the aver- 
age household consists of 3.6 persons, the total 
B.B.C. home audience is estimated at 32,000- 
000. Excluding children under seven it is 
29,000,000. 

3efore September 3rd a number of com- 
mercial radio stations giving sponsored mat- 
erial designed for English listeners, broad- 
cast from the Continent, generally in France. 
On the outbreak of hostilities these stations 
closed down, but now on a wavelength of 
212.5 metres Radio-International (a_trans- 
mitter of International Broadcasting Com- 
pany) can be heard daily broadcasting to the 
3ritish Expeditionary Force in France with 
sustaining and sponsored programs. Many 
English listeners tune in to this station reg- 
ularly. 


WHAT IS AN 
AMPLIFIER 


ROBERT S. LANIER 


B The Vacuum-tube amplifier, a part of every 
electric phonograph, is one of the wonders of 
the machine age. In any history it will be 
given place as one of the most important in- 
ventions of the early 20th century. Absolutely 
essential to our communications nerve-system, 
a scientific research tool of unparalleled value, 
an instrument with infinite applications in 
control and signaling devices in every branch 
of industrial production, the vacuum-tube am- 
plifier is one of those universally pertinent 
techniques which expand into new areas of 
use as fast as they can be thought of. 

To the record fan without technical train- 
ing or curiosity, the amplifier in his phono- 
graph is very likely a shallow, oblong metal 
box, with various metal objects, interspersed 
with vacuum-tubes, mounted on it. The whole 
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thing belongs to that internal and _ easily 
ignored part of the machine, something not 
spoken of but taken for granted as necessary. 
This complacency is broken only on those oc- 
casions when something “goes wrong’, and 
the serviceman summoned to set it right treats 
the customer to a little professional jargon, as 
a part of the service rendered and paid for. 

A comfortable ignorance of the innards of 
the phonograph is, of course, a perfectly legiti- 
mate relationship to maintain with it, and can 
in no way impair the pleasures of listening 
to recorded music. Record fans who are con- 
stitutionally immune to “gadgetry’’, who have 
never been tinkerers or builders, can abandon 
the course of this article here and perhaps 
be none the worse for it. 

There is, however, a large number of record 
users who are also interested to some extent 
in the technical aspects of reproduction. The 
correspondence received by this department 
since it began operations last June has served 
to strengthen tremendously an opinion of the 
writer: that one of the several factors giving 
music-in-the-home its present dynamic pop- 
ularitv is the 20th-century love of intricate 
electrical wizardry. There is beauty and magic 
in the infinitesimal and yet powerful motion 
of the ionic stream through gleaming tubes 
of the complex and exactly placed network 
of condensers, resistors, transformers. And 
the vacuum-tube amplifier is not a fixed form. 
It has as many incarnations as Vishnu, making 
a tinkerer’s paradise, with that ever more ef- 
fective arrangement lurking behind a never- 
dissipated pink cloud. 


How It Works 


How does it work? There are many levels 
of explanation, but probably the most funda- 
mental idea to grasp is that it is a control 
device, or relay. In at one end of an amplifier 
are sent minute impulses of electrical power. 
Out of the other end come electrical impulses 
with the same time relationships, but very 
greatly enlarged power. But this is not an 
exception to that old Immutability of the high- 
school physics course, the Conservation of 
Energy. The enlarged power is not created 
out of nothing by the amplifier, but drawn by 
it from an auxiliary supply source, in most 
cases today, the electric lighting circuit. This 
power from the lighting circuit, in passing 
through the amplifier to the loudspeaker, is 
controlled by the “signal”, the tiny series of 
impulses fed to the input of the amplifier. 
The vacuum-tube amplifier is thus seen as a 
control mechanism, a sensitive relay device, 
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which takes electrical power from any con- 
venient source and molds it into the shape of 
any tiny signal which can be applied to the 
input. 

The terrific sensitivity of this control sys- 
tem is evidenced by the spread between power 
at input, and modulated power at the output, 
in a modern high-gain amplifier. The ratio 
of the two powers can be as much as ten mil- 
lion times, or a hundred million, or even a 
billion. Higher ratios are conceivable and are 
achieved in laboratory instruments. It is this 
ability to give a large “picture” of truly in- 
finitesimal electrical phenomena that makes 
the vacuum-tube amplifier so useful in scien- 
tific research, in the investigation of the cos- 
mic ray, for instance. However, the “gain” 
ratio in amplifiers designed for phonograph 
use is usually very much less than these max- 
imum figures, since the power generated by a 
pickup, though very small, is still tremendous 
compared to the power from a high quality 
microphone, or a cosmic ray. 

The basis of this sensitivity is, of course, 
the vacuum-tube itself. The tube is the unit 
control device. Its very cunningly contrived 
electrodes, operating in the evacuated bulb, 
are so arranged that they can be wired as 
the connecting link between two circuits car- 
rying electricity, the input and output circuits. 
The small “signal” is applied to the input 
circuit, the larger power from the supply 
source to the output, and the smaller con- 
trols the larger. The characteristic of the vacu- 
um-tube that sets it apart from all other de- 
vices for controlling large amounts of power 
with small amounts is that it draws no power 
from the control source. The controlling sig- 
nal need be only an electrical potential, or 
voltage, and it is this property of the vacuum- 
tube that gives it the amazing versatility that 
marks its usefulness. 


An Analogy 

Perhaps an analogy, even though not quite 
exact, will help to make these facts real to 
the imagination. The closest analogy to elec- 
trical potential and electrical power is found 
in the pressure and power of water behind a 
dam. Power, in the strict sense of the term, 
is never developed nor expended unless work 
is being done. It is thus clear that unless 
the water is allowed to flow through the dam, 
no power is expended. However, it can rise 
or fall behind the dam, and the pressure, or 
potential, will rise and fall without any ex- 
penditure of power. In an electrical circuit 
the voltage, or potential, can similarly rise and 
fall without any expense of power. 
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A vacuum-tube might be considered as a 
combination of two dams, one very small, one 
quite large, related in such a way that as the 
water rises and falls behind the small dam, 
the flow of water through the large dam is 
regulated. This unique arrangement makes it 
possible to apply a varying voltage to a vacu- 
um-tube input circuit, and obtain a similarly 
varying power in the output circuit. The next 
step, in an amplifier, is to arrange the power 
in the output circuit so that it develops as 
high a voltage as possible (by partially dam- 
ming the stream, in the analogy), and apply- 
ing this voltage, which will be many times as 
large as the original input voltage, to the in- 
put of a second tube: the “gain” 
repeated. It can be repeated over and over. 

It is this system of cascading through a 
string of tubes which gives the amplifier its 
sensitivity. A little mathematics will show 
what it means. Suppose the gain through a 
single tube is 100, that is, the voltage obtain- 
ed from the output of the tube is 100 times 
the voltage applied to the input. 
tube, or “stage” 


process is 


The second 
, multiplies the result by 100; 
we are now 10,000 times as strong, in voltage, 
as when we started. The third tube multiplies 
this result by 100; the gain has now reached 
one million. A fourth, a fifth, even a sixth 
stage can be added, and in fact, the only limit 
acknowledged at the present time is the point 
at which the amplifier becomes so sensitive 
that the tiny operational noises of the tubes 
are built into a blanketing roar. 


What Goes On 


The reader should keep in mind that it is 
only the voltage, or potential aspect of the 
varying power that is transferred from one 
stage to the next. In the great majority of 
low power amplifiers, no power is transferred 
from stage to stage until the final stage and 
the loudspeaker are reached. We can under- 
stand this if we keep in mind the analogy of 
the dam, and add the fact that it is possible 
to increase the voltage in a circuit tremend- 
ously without raising the power in propor- 
tion; this would correspond to a very high 
dam, with very small flow. If the flow, or 
power in an amplifier, had to increase in pro- 
portion to the voltage gain, the instrument 
would reach unmangeable proportions. How- 
ever, by converting almost the total flow in 
each ouput into height, or potential, and then 
applying this potential to the next tube, the 
tremendous gain of the instrument is achieved 
with relatively simple means. Thus we see 
that the vacuum-tube’s characteristic of volt- 
age operation makes possible the cascading 


string of tubes and with this repetition of the 
essential control action, the high sensitivity of 
the contemporary amplifier. 

In the final stage, the methods that have 
kept the power down and the voltage up are 
relaxed, and the last tube is allowed to draw 
very large amounts of power from the sup- 
ply source into the output circuit. The large 
voltage that has been built up through the 
amplifier, applied to the input circuit of this 
last tube, controls the power into the shape of 
the original signal. The modulated power is 
then delivered to the loudspeaker, which con- 
verts it into sound. 

When we review a description of the vacu- 
um-tube amplifier like the foregoing, and dig 
down to express more completely the fascin- 
ation of the instrument, two or three things 
emerge. lirst is the combination of complex- 
ity and order, the capacity for ramification al- 
ready suggested—but a ramification subject to 
a whole body of severely necessary logic. You 
can improvise, create, add, subtract, but you 
must know the rules and observe them strictly. 
The contemporary amplifier can achieve a stag- 
gering complexity of construction and fune- 
tion, but through it all runs a framework of 
law that gives the designer’s ingenuity a set 
of limitations, and at the same time, a firm 
foundation on which to build, 


A Supreme Gadget 

Then there is pure “gadget fever”. The 
vacuum-tube is, of course, one of the supreme 
gadgets; and all the apparatus associated with 
it has in some degree the appeal of complicated 
mechanisms that do a subtle job with neat- 
ness, exhibiting the combination of human in- 
genuity and complex natural law in one of 
their most successful and most varied collab- 
orations. 

linally, by reaching down to unimaginably 
tiny electrical phenomena and making them 
speak to human eves and ears, the vacuum- 
tube amplifier has vastly enlarged _ scientific 
horizons, and opened up a whole new level 
of truth to be explored and made useful. It 
is now becoming more certain that practically 
all life processes, not to speak of the atomic 
structure and the basis of matter itself, are 
associated in way or another with elec- 
tricity. These electrical effects, those associ- 
ated with biological science as well as those 
a part of the modern physics of matter, are 
uniformly of such tiny amplitude as to hide 
them from all but the most — stupendously 
sensitive instruments. Undoubtedly, the vacu- 
um-tube amplifier will make its greatest con- 
tribution to human knowledge in exploring the 
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nature and logic of these formerly unsus- 
pected phenomena, so that they can be added 
to man’s power of controlling himself and his 
environment. 


Record Collectors’ 
Corner... 


Julian Morton Moses 


@ The list that appeared in this column last 
December seems to have awakened favorable 
comment. We are therefore happy to present 
another list of very rare records, all taken 
from the Societd Italiana di Fonotipta—Milano. 
The recordings of that company, issued in 
1904, far excelled those of any other outfit 
at that time, and will not suffer by comparison 
even with the vocal examples of present day 
catalogues. 

The Fonotipia company was later merged 
with Odeon and most of its masters were 
housed in Germany. We know that many 
survived the first World War and fervently 
hope that as large an amount will survive the 
second. Not all of those listed below were 
obtainable prior to September 1 (at least one 
was never released commercially) but they 
will do nicely to continue our series of a col- 
lector’s day-dream. 

Bonci: Aria from Tess 

39651/2. 

Anselmi: Celeste Aida, 62561. 

Pacini: Las Hejas del Zebedeo, 39779. 

Stracciari: Un di m’era (Andrea Chenier), 
92624. 

Sammarco and Luppi: FE via Buffone (Don 
Giovanni), and O  statua gentilissima, 
39296 / 39330. 

Parsi-Pettinella: Lullaby E 
(Puccini), 62291. 

Vignas and Alessandrovich: Duet from 
Tristan, 69097 /8. 

Di Hildalgo and Mazini-Coletti: La ci da- 
rem la mano (Don Giovanni), 32537. 

Storchio: Mimi Penson (La Boheme-Leon- 
cavallo), 92861. 

Giraldoni and Petri: Vendetta avro ( Lohen- 
grin), 92953. 

Mazzoleni: Tu che invoco (La Vestale), 
74145/6. 

Zenatello: Am 
singer), 92778. 

De Macchi: Casta Diva (Norma), 39495/6. 


( D’ Erlanger ), 


l’uccellino 


Stillen Herd (Meister- 
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Farneti: S’era malata (Iris), 69202. 

Bellantoni: [i’otan’s Farewell (lWalkiire), 
92681 /2. 

Pasini-Vitale: Elisabeth’s Prayer (Tann- 
hauser), 92522. 


Van Dyck: Die Post (Schubert), 39099. 
linzi-Magrini: Or son sola (Fra Diavolo), 
92286/7. 
Aramis: Le Champ de Pavots, 39150. 
Russ: Liebestod (Tristan), 69077/8. 
Pinto: Liebestod (Tristan), 69177/8. 
Corradetti, De Luca, and Gonzaga: I"ia la 
brava (Don Pasquale), 74023. 

Calleja: Ora e per sempre (Otello), 92674. 

De Angelis: Aria from Simon Boccanegra, 
92440/1. 

Krusceniski: Briinnhilde’s Prayer (1lVal- 
kiire), 92938. 

Maurel: Marechiare (Tosti), 39032. 

Didur: loi che del Dio (La Juive), 92224. 

Brejeau-Silver: lalse (Romeo), 39221. 

Carmen Melis: Depuis le jour (Louise), 

19209. 

It will be noted that Fonotipia enjoyed un- 
usual advantages in recording the original in- 
terpreters of important roles in Italy. Artists 
such as Gemma Bellincioni, Maria de Rezke, 
lebea Strakosch, Hariclea Darclée, Victor 
Capoul, and others also recorded for this com- 
pany, but their records are beyond even day- 
dreaming. Next month we shall devote our 
wishful thinking to Odeon—an even more 
fertile field. 











RARE, CUT-OUT, SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDINGS 


The Half-Price Record Shop 


101 West 53rd Street New York, N. Y. 
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BOOKS ON MUSIC 


To our readers we offer a large selection of “ine 
books, indispensable to a comprehensive home music 
library, together with a YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION to 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER at a special combina- 


tion price. 


New or old subscribers can take advantage of this 
offer. An invaluable system for the expansion of your 
own library or for appropriate gifts to the ardent music 
lover. 


A list of the books and the details of the substan- 
tial savings offer will be sent on request, 


The Reader's Library Service 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
45 Fourth Ave., Suite 311, | i ee 
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THE OUTSTANDING RELEASES OF 1959 


A SUMMARY 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

BEETHOVEN: Coriolan Overture; Walter and 
London Phil. Orch. Victor 12535. 

BEETHOVEN: Fidelio Overture; Weingartner 
and London Phil. Orch. Columbia 69545D. 

3EETHOVEN: Sym. No. 1; Toscanini and B. 
B. C. Orch. Victor set M-507. 

31zET: Carmen Suite; Beecham and London 
Phil. Orch. Columbia set X-144. 

Braums: Sym. No. 3; Weingartner and Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. Columbia set M-353. 

CopLaNnpD: El Salon Me.vico; Koussevitzky and 
3oston Sym. Victor’ set M-546. 

CorELLi: Christmas Night Concerto; Walter 
and London Sym. Victor set M-600. 

Desussy: L’Aprés midi d’une faune; Beech- 
am and London Phil. Orch. Col. 69600D. 

Evcar: Enigma Variations; Boult and B.B.C. 
Orchestra. Victor set M-475. 

GRIFFES: The White Peacock; Barlow and 
Col. Br. Sym. Orch. Columbia 17140D. 
Haypn: Symbhony No. 102; WKoussevitzky 

and Boston Sym. Victor set M-529. 
Haypn: Symphonies Nos. 67 and 80; New 
Friends of Music Orch. Victor set M-536. 
Haypn: Symphony No. 86; Walter and Lon- 
don Sym. Orch. Victor set M-578. 
Haypn: Symphony No. 104; Fischer and 
Chamber Orch. Victor set M-617. 
MacDoweELv: Indian Suite; Barlow and Col. 
3r. Sym. Orch. Columbia set M-373. 
MENDELSSOHN: Hebrides Overture; Beecham 
and London Phil. Orch. Columbia 69400D. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 31 (Paris) ; Beecham 
and London Phil. Orch. Col. set M-360. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 36 ( Lins); Beecham 
and London Phil. Orch. Col. set M-387. 
PROKOFIEFF: Peter and the Wolf; WKousse- 
vitzky and Boston Sym. Victor set M-566. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 4 (Tragic); Bar- 
birolli and Philharmonic Sym. Orch. Victor 
set M-562. 
ScHuBERT: Symphony No. 5; Beecham and 
London Phil. Orch. Col. set M- 366. 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9; Walter and 
London Sym. Orch. Victor set M-602. 
SCHUBERT: Rosamunde Ballet Music; Walter 
and London Sym. Orch. Victor 12534. 
SMETANA: Moldau, and From Bohemian 
Meadows and Forests; Czech Phil, Orch, 
Victor set M-523. 


Strauss: Sinfonia Domestica; Ormandy and 


Philadelphia Orch. Victor set M-520. 


Strauss: Ein Heldenleben; Ormandy and 
Philadelphia Orch. Victor set M-610. 
STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka; Stokowski and 


Philadelphia Orch. Victor set M-574. 

Taytor: Through the Looking Glass Suite; 
Barlow and Col. Br. Sym. Orch. Columbia 
set M-350. 

WacGNER: Tannhiduser - Overture and V enus- 
berg Music, and Introduction to Act 3; 
Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra. Set 
M-530. 

WEBER: Obcron Overture; 
don Phil. Orch. 


3eecham and Lon- 
Columbia 69410D. 


CONCERTOS 


Bacu, K.P.E.: Concerto for Orch. WKousse- 
vitzsky and Boston Sym. Victor set M-559. 
3LocH: Violin Concerto; Szigeti and Paris 
Cons. Orch. Columbia set M-389. 

Braums: Violin Concerto; Heifetz and Bos- 
ton Sym. Victor set M-581. 

Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 2; Petri and Lon- 
don Phil. Orch. Columbia set M-362. 
Mozart: Piano Concerto in C mi., K. 491; 
R. Casadesus and Paris Sym. Orchestra. Col- 

umbia set M-356. 

SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto; Myra Hess and 
Sym. Orch. Victor set M-473. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Brocu: Suite; Wim. 
zinger, Victor set M-575. 

BRAHMS: Quintet in F mi., Op. 34a: Busch 
Quartet and R. Serkin. Victor set M-607. 

DoHNANYI: Quartet, Op. 15; Roth Quartet. 
Columbia set M-367. 

Dvorak: Quartet, Op. 51; Lener Quartet. Col- 
umbia set M-369. 

IBANCAIX: Trio; 
X-130. 

FRANCAIx: Sonatine; Josef Gingold and Liza 
Elman. Friends of Rec. Music 25. 

Harris: Chorale; Kreiner Sextet. Vict. 12537. 

HaypN: Quartets; Pro Arte Quartet. Victor 
set M-527. 

HinpvEMITH: Kleine Kammermusik; Los An- 
geles Wind Quintet. Columbia set X-149. 
Mozart: Quartet in G; Roth Quartet. Col- 

umbia set M-374, 


Primrose and I. Kit- 


Pasquier Trio. Col. set 
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Mozart: Divertimento in E fl., K. 563: Pas- 
quier Trio. Columbia set M-351. 

Pizettr1: Sonata in 41; The Menuhins. Vic- 
tor set M-615. 

RAMEAU: Trois pieces du clavecin du concerts; 
\rs Rediviva. Victor 12490. 

RoSENMUELLER: Sonata in E minor; Ars Redi- 
viva. Victor 12489. 


ALYRORD 


Bacu: Toccatas and Fugues; Carl Weinrich 
(organ). Miusicraft set 36. 

Busonr: Tivo Sonatinas - Ad usum infantis, 
and /n Diem Natizvitatis Christi 1917; 
Michael Zadora (piano), Friends of Ree. 
Music 23 and 24. 

Cuopin : Sonata in B mi., Op. 58; Brailowsky. 
Victor set M-548. 

Desussy: Preludes - Books 1 and 2: Walter 
Gieseking. Col. sets M-352 and M-382. 
Harpsicnorp Recitar; Ralph Wirkpatrick. 

Musicraft set 25. 

PouLENC: MWouvements 
FAURE: Nocturne; 
Victor 13660. 

RaveL: dAlborado del Gracioso. 
king. Columbia 17138D. 

SCARLATTI: Eleven Sonatas; 
sus. Columbia set M-372. 

Scuuspert: Sonata in G, Op. 78; Kurt Appel- 
baum. Musicraft set 26. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in C mi., Op. Post.; Web- 
ster Aitken. Gamut set 9. 

ScHUBERT: Sonata in A, Op. Post.; 
Schnabel. Victor set M-580. 

SCHUMANN: Davidsbiindlertanse, Op. 6; 
Kurt Appelbaum. Musicraft set 30. 


Perpetuels; and 
\rthur Rubinstein. 


\Walter Giese- 


Robert Casade- 


Artur 


POCAL WORKS 

ertioz: <ldiew des Bergers; Strausbourg 
Cathedral Choir, Columbia 69683. 

Bratms: 14 Songs; \lex. Kipnis. Victor set 
M-522. 

BRUCKNER: Mass in E. mi.; Aachen Cathedral 
Choir. Victor set M-595. 

Buxrenupe: Missa Brevis; The Motet Sing- 
ers. Musicraft set 24. 

lk.\rRLY SonGs AND Cantatas; H. Cuenod, 
Isabel French, etc. Technichord set T-2. 

Faure: Requiem; Les Chanteurs de Lyon. 
Columbia set M-354. 

HANDEL: Care Selve; and Haypn: Tauben 
Arie; Eidé Norena. Victor dise 15182. 

PouLENc: Mass in C; Les Chanteurs de Lyon. 
Columbia set X-127. 

Scuupert: A Schubert Recital: 
Schumann. Victor set M-497. 
Seitdem de in Aug’, and Cacilie; 

Kirsten Flagstad. Victor 1927. 


Elisabeth 


STRAUSS: 
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Verpt: Simone Boccanegra - Ensembles ; Tib- 
bett, Bampton, Martinelli, ete. Victor 15642. 

WesBER: Oberon - Osean arie; Kirsten Flag- 
stad. Victor 15244. 

Wor: Sir Iolf Songs; Lotte Lehmann, Vic- 
tor set M-613. 


OPERA SETS 

Mozart: Die Zauberfléte; Beecham, Berlin 
Phil, Orch. etc. Victor sets M-541 and 
M-542. 

WaGNER: Die llalkiire - Act 2; 
lfuchs, Melchior, Boehm, ete. 
M-582. 

WaGNER: Die Meistersinger - Act 3; Nissen, 
Teschemacher, Rolf, Boehm, etc. Victor 
sets M-537 and M-538. 


SOCIETY SETS 


Lehmann, 
Victor set 


sax, Arnold: Sonata; Nonet; and Mater ora 
filium. Eng. Mus. Soc. Vol. 2. Columbia 
set M-386. 

Devius: Appalachia, etc. (Vol. 3); Beecham 
and London Phil. Orch. Colunibia set M-355. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Bacu: Suites Nos, 2 and 3 (Unaccom. Cello) ; 
Casals. Victor set M-6]1. 


MUSIC ON RECORDS 


SUPPLEMENT TO Music oN Recorps. By B. 
H. Haggin. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 41 pp. Price 75c. 


M@ Haggin’s Music on Records, issued last 
vear, was one of the most controversial books 
on recorded music ever put out. The author, 
inclined to be pontifical in his opinions, pas- 
sed uncompromising judgement on music, 
performances, and recording. On the whole, 
Mr. Haggin’s opinions were sound, but his 
dislikes, advanced without explanation, of- 
fended many readers. The value of the book 
as a guide to recorded music was somewhat 
weakened by the author’s inclusion of recently 
repressed recordings made ten or more years 
ago in Europe, since those discs were all re- 
commended without comment upon their age. 

The present supplement discusses records 
issued between October, 1938, and September, 
1939. Here again the author has included, 
without comment upon their age, recordings 
that date back over a decade. This supple- 
ment follows the style of the book; its criti- 
cisms are as dogmatic as they are often in- 
teresting and enlightening. 























WANDA LANDOWSKA 


Some Notes and Reviews 


M The position of Wanda Landowska, whose 
autographed photograph appears inside our 
front cover this month, is unique in the mu- 
sical world. The first modern harpsichordist 
to achieve an international reputation, she has, 
to Americans, already become something of 
a legend. Since most of the younger players 
of her chosen instrument have at one time or 
another studied with her, her influence is felt 
in many performances other than her own. 
But although her mastery of the harpsichord 
is complete, she is, above all the others, first 
and foremost a musician—one of the great 
musicians of our time. When touring in 
America she used to play part of her program 
on the piano, and she played this modern in- 
strument with a delicacy and grace that set 
her apart from the usual run of pianists. One 
example of her piano playing has been re- 
corded—the lovely Coronation Concerto of 
Mozart. 


But the influence Mme. Landowska has had. 


upon the world of recorded music is perhaps 
her chief claim upon the gratitude of Ameri- 
can music lovers. Even before the advent of 
electrical reproduction she was recording for 
Victor. Things moved rather slowly at first, 
and for several years the catalogues listed 
only a couple of single records given over to 
what are known as “light classics”. But with 
the inception of the record society movement, 
Mme. Landowska seriously entered the field, 
and she has been active there ever since. It 
was she who gave us the first collections of 
the harpsichord works of Scarlatti and Cou- 
perin, and it was she who played for us the 
Goldberg Variations of Bach. No artist has 
maintained a higher standard of interpreta- 
tion. Others have added distinguished per- 
formances to the harpsichord discography, 
but it is the Landowska recordings which form 
the nucleus. 

Although she is an acknowledged authority 
on old music, Mme. Landowska has never re- 
lied on mere learning to make her perform- 
ances interesting. She is, as we have said, 
first and last a musician, and perhaps her 
greatest asset is the enthusiasm with which 
she plays. Her harpsichord is frankly a mo- 
dern one, designed for concert use. And in 
her recording career she has been big enough 
to learn her lessons as she went along: con- 


sequently her records have constantly improv- 
ed in tone quality. 


** * 


HANDEL: Suites: No. 2, in F major; No. 5, 
in E major; No. 7, in G minor; No. 10, in 
D minor; No. 14, in G major; played by 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. Victor 
set M-592, 6 discs, price $12.00. 

RAMEAU: Suite in E minor; played by Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichord. Victor set M-593, 
3 discs, price $6.50. 


M@ Here is a feast for lovers of the harpsi- 
chord and a field day for fanciers of old mu- 
sic; for the student, a year’s course in inter- 
pretation and in the proper playing of orna- 
ments, as well as an important chapter in the 
history of the suite as a musical form; and 
for the technically minded, some of the finest 
and most life-like harpsichord recording that 
has as yet appeared. To be sure the Handel 
recordings are not new: the limited foreign 
edition has been on the market for several 
years, but it is safe to say, with all due respect 
to various excellent sets made in the mean- 
time, that nothing finer than this has issued 
from the studios either here or abroad. I would 
only make a slight reservation with respect to 
the surfaces of two or three of the discs, and 
then give Victor my heartiest thanks. 

Opinions of Handel's clavier music have 
changed considerably within the last genera- 
tion or two. Perhaps the view expressed by 
John Comfort Fillmore in his history of 
Pianoforte music, published in 1892, may be 
cited as typical of his time. After a biogra- 
phical sketch of the composer, and a brief dis- 
cussion of his operas and oratorios (with es- 
pecial emphasis on The Messiah), Fillmore 
refers to the piano music thus: “In these ora- 
torios Handel left his noblest legacy to the 
world. His organ and harpsichord music, on 
account of which he is necessarily mentioned 
in this history, was much less significant. 
Nevertheless, some of it is of permanent 
value, as for instance, his Fire fugue, and his 
so-called Harmonious Blacksmith, and he can 
not be passed over without honorable mention, 
since he was, next to Bach, the greatest Ger- 
man organist and harpsichordist of his time, 
as well as one of the greatest composers of all 
time.” 

There can be little question that the redis- 
covery of the harpsichord and the resultant 
delving into old music that has been taking 
place in the last couple of decades are in large 
measure responsible for the revaluation of this 
music. It is undeniably true that, when played 
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on the piano, these suites can be made to 


sound dull enough. The amazing thing, as 
we relax and enjoy Landowskas playing of 
them, is the marvellous sonority of her instru- 
ment and the unbelievable fullness of tone 
that is possible in simple two-part counter- 
point played on the harpsichord. Nothing like 
it can ever emerge from the piano, for by 
using the pedal we can produce only a blur. 
In a word, this music was conceived for the 
harpsichord, and to the harpsichord it belongs. 
Somehow less absolute or universal than the 
clavier music of Bach, it bears what we must 
call transcription less happily. 

Much could be written on the subject of 
ornamentation, and the privilege given us here 
of studying Mme. Landowska’s practical de- 
monstration of her theories on the subject. Of 
course authorities are not in full agreement 
on embellishment, and we are happily able to 
cite at the same time more than one other 
scholar who makes harpsichord records. One 
conclusion seems to force itself upon us: the 
tradition of fine playing in the music of the 
18th century is never cut and dried. The 
modern tendency toward textual purity is 
therefore hardly in the purest style. 

For the fullest appreciation of the beauties 
of these suites I recommend that they be play- 
ed not all together as a set, but each by itself 
aS a separate entity. It is only thus that the 
individual features of each will stand out in 
full relief. I could go into raptures about cer- 
tain features of these records—about the 
hauntingly restless 4dagio of the second suite, 
or the way in which Landowska realizes the 
contrapuntal lines of the ensuing Allegro; 
about the artists effective and logical use of 
rubato in the fifth, or the pleasant little fore- 
taste the composer gives us in the l/lemande 
of the famous Air (The Harmonious Black- 
smith) which which is to follow; about Mme. 
lLandowska’s skillful registration in the varia- 
tions, especially her use of the lute stop in the 
bass of the second of them; about the feeling 
of inevitability she creates in moving from one 
variation to the next; about the almost 
Gluckian beauty of the Air in the tenth suite; 
about the especially attractive opening and 
the delightful Allegro of he fourteenth, and 
the electrifying effect of the oboe quality as 
it follows the use of the lute stop; about the 
smooth Gavotte with variations (for the ef- 
fect of which we have to thank Landowska 
fully as much as Handel) and the rousing 
Grigue that brings this suite and the set to their 
conclusions. <All this may not be the most 
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familiar Handel, but perhaps it is after all 
the most genuine. 

In passing, it might be well to note that the 
order of movements in the seventh suite has 
been changed, whether to fit them more neatly 
on the record sides, or perhaps for purely 
artistic reasons. In any case no harm has 
been done. And in the famous fifth suite I 
feel that the unavoidable record break is a 
little unfortunate. The deliberateness with 
which Landowska goes into the variations, and 
the steady build-up of the preceding move- 
ments makes me feel that something has been 
lost here. But this is a minor point. 

Delightful too, if in strong contrast to the 
Handel, is the Rameau music in set M-593. 
It would be interesting to know on what author- 
ity, aside from unassailable effectiveness, Mme. 
Landowska has labeled this succession of 
pieces a suite. In the complete edition of 
Rameau's works they appear in the exact 
order in which the artist here presents them, 
but there is no indication that they belong 
together, and the fact that they are not all 
in the same key would seem to indicate that 
they do not. Aside from the two more or less 
familiar tonal pictures—Le rappel des oiseaux 
and La villageoise, both of which appeared 
on a single side in Ralph Kirkpatrick's recital 
album issued recently by Musicraft —the com- 
ponents of this set are representative of the 
perhaps less familiar side of Rameau, for they 
are abstract dance forms without benefit of 
fanciful titles. There are many captivating 
things in them—the simple but sonorous Al- 
lemande (a particularly fine opportunity to 
study Landowska’s treatment of the ornament 
problem), the jolly first Gigue en rondeau, and 
the second which is impressive enough to serve 
as an organ postlude in church, the delightful 
humor of Le rappel des oiseaux (in the re- 
peats of which Landowska again so charm- 
ingly introduces her lute stop), the utterly 
simple charm of La villageoise and the strength 
of the familiar Tambourin. The precision of 
the playing in the Rigaudons is something to 
marvel at, and | cannot miss the opportunity 
of noting the artist's magical retards at the 
cadences throughout the suite. 

There are some critics who feel that Mme. 
Landowskas modern harpsichord is too bril- 
liant for the music she plays, and that her re- 
cords have sometimes been overamplified. I 
am sure that neither fault will be found with 
these discs—in fact the recording here is not 
so strong as that in the last Musicraft Ralph 
Kirkpatrick set. —P, M, 


























OVERTONES 


@ Rumors fly thick and fast regarding the 
activities of the American recording compa- 
nies, particularly since the start of the war in 
Kurope. Of course, it is to be assumed that 
the American recorders would be busy at this 
time piling up lists of recorded works to oft- 
set what can no longer be procured from Eu- 
rope. However, rumors are not always ac- 
curate, and although they find their way into 
print, that is no assurance that all rumored 
recordings will actually materialize. 

We have been informed that Irene Jessner, 
the Metropolitan Opera soprano, has made for 
Victor a series of arias from The Bartered 
Bride, Andrea Chenier, Der Freischiits, and 
Die todte Stadt that Bach’s Musical Of- 
fering, in the Hans David arrangement (to 
be published by G. Schirmer, Inc. in the near 
future), will be recorded in its entirety by 
Victor that Egon Petri and the Minnea- 
polis Symphony recorded the Liszt-Busoni 
Rapsodie Espagnole for Columbia that 
the San Francisco Symphony, under Monteux, 
has recorded some Debussy works for Vic- 
tor... that Rodzinski and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra have recorded Debussy’s La Mer for 
Columbia. . . that Melchior and Flagstad with 
the San Francisco Symphony, under Mac- 
Arthur (Flagstad’s accompanist), have re- 
corded some Wagnerian excerpts for Victor, 
rumor says the entire Love Duet from Tris- 
tan, that Rachmaninoff has been back in 
the Victor recording sttidios recently that 
3eethoven’s Missa Solemnis was recorded on 
December 2 and 3, 1938 by Victor in a per- 
formance given by Koussevitzsky, tiie Boston 
Symphony, the Harvard Glee Club, the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, and E,. Powers Biggs 
(organ) ... that Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony have recorded Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony for Victor... that Elisabeth Schu- 
mann has recorded some arias from one of 
Bach’s Wedding cantatas for Victor . that 
Mozart’s Requiem has been recorded by Miaz- 
Donald, Philadelphia Orchestra, and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Choral Society for 
Victor . . . that Luboschutz and Nenemoff,the 
two-piano team, have made some recordings 
for Victor. 

* * * 

Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Indian- 
apolis Sym. Orch., established on January 6 
the national Jean Sibelius Fund, Inc., the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be sent to the Finnish 


Ambassador to the United States and trans- 
mitted by him to Mr. Sibelius to be used as 
the composer sees fit in aiding his distressed 
countrymen. Contributions should be sent to 
the Jean Sibelius Fund, Inc., in care of Mr. 
Sevitzky at the Murat Theater, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
* kK 


In bringing forward its latest catalogue, 
Victor states that a strip of paper ten feet 
wide and 630 miles long was used to make 
this latest and most valuable edition of the 
famed Victor Record Catalogue. The first 
printing, nearly a quarter of a million copies, 
reflects the widening interest in recorded 
music. Approximately 7,500 Seal and 
Black Label records are listed, cross-indexed 
under artist, composer and title. All 1939 
releases are included. It took six box loads 
of paper, a ton of ink, a couple of barrels of 
glue and an inestimable amount of labor to 
turn out this latest edition of the Victor cata- 
logue. There are nearly two million impres- 
sions in the catalogue and cover. The first 
printing, if piled up, would’ reach nearly three 
and one half miles into the air, or about 17 
times the height of the Empire State Building. 
Some catalogue! 

The Columbia organization has also put 
out a new catalogue, the best that the distri- 
butors of the famous Blue Label records have 
ever issued. It indexed under 
artist, composer and title, and contains com- 
plete information concerning the compositions, 
composers and artists on Columbia discs up 
through November, 1939, Such statistical fig- 
ures as are given above have not been fur- 
nished by Columbia, but one can readily be- 
lieve that its new catalogue used up several 
carloads of paper, more ink and glue than we 
would like to encounter in bulk, and that con- 
siderable labor was expended upon its realiz- 
ation. The first edition of this catalogue, we 
have been given to understand, is well up in 
the six figures. 

Although neither catalogue is free of mis- 
takes, both have been better prepared than 
any previously issued by either company. 


Red 


too is cross 


* * 


M@ Columbia has brought out a series of 32 
sets and 21 single discs of standard chamber 
music—sonatas, trios, quartets and quintets— 
with in most cases the first violin part mis- 
sing, but in other cases the cello, piano or 
second violin part missing. These Add-A- 
Part recordings (as they are called) make it 
possible for music students and musicians at 
home to learn, and to perform, the works, 
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These discs should 


with experienced players. 
prove a boon to those players who are unable 


to obtain the necessary companions for a 
chamber-music performance. 

This worthy idea is the work of Fritz Roth- 
schild, who was for many years associated 
with chamber groups in central Europe. A 
number of years ago, Rothschild made his 
first group of Add-A-Part records for Tele- 
funken in Germany. The recordings were 
known in Europe as Spielmit Platten, and 
were hailed as a new educational function of 
the phonograph. All the recordings have 
been made under Mr. Rothschild’s personal 
direction, and all are carefully recorded to 
insure musical accuracy. [very movement 
begins with the sounding of the proper pitch 
and the tempo is established at the beginning 
of each record before the music commences. 

A list of Add-A-Part records can be pro- 
cured from your dealer, but in case he does 
not have one we suggest you drop us a card 
and we'll have one sent to you. 


EUROPEAN RECORD RELEASES . 
England 


BEETHOVEN: Variations in E flat (Erotica), 
Op. 35; Lili Kraus (piano). Parlophone 
R2040/2. 

BeRrL10z: Fantastic Symphony; Bruno Walter 
and Paris Conservatory Orch. H.M.V. 
DB3852/2. 

Cuopin: Barcarolle, Op. 60; Walter Giese- 
king. Columbia disc LX859. 

Cuopin: Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66, and 
Berceuse, Op. 57; Eileen Joyce. Parlo- 
phone E11432. 

HanveE.L: Messiah: Behold the Lamb of God, 
and Hallelujah; sung by the Sadler’s Wells 


Chorus. H.M.V. C3129. 

HaypN: Concerto in D Major, Op. 21; 
Wanda lLandowska (harpsichord) and 
Orch. H.M.V. DB3293/5. 


Liszt: Second Piano Concerto in A major; 
Emil Sauer, Weingartner and Paris Con- 
servatory Orch. Columbia LX862/4. 

Liszt: Hungarian Fantasia; Moiseiwitsch and 
London Phil. Orch. H.M.V. C3132/3. 

Mozart: Adagio in E, K. 261; Jean Pougnet 
(violin) and Orch. Columbia DX957. 

Puccini: La Tosca: Recondita armonia, and 
E lucevan le stelle; sung by Giuseppe Lugo. 
H.M.V. DA4921. 

Rossini: Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al fac- 
totum; and LEONCAVALLO: Pagliacci: Pro- 
logo; Dennis Noble. H.M.V. C3141. . 

SCHUBERT: Quartet in G major Op. 161; 
Busch String Quartet. H.M.V. DB3744/48. 
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SCHUBERT: Quartet in B flat major, Op. 168; 
Busch String Quartet. H.M.V. DB3737/39. 


ScHUBERT-LisztT: Soirée de Vienne; Louis 
Kentner. Columbia DX943. 
Wever-Tausic: IJnvitation to the Dance; 


Benno Moisewitsch (piano). H.M.V. C3140. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


@ With its January issue, The Gramophone 
in London celebrated its 200th number. To 
this worthy periodical, to its editor, Compton 
Mackenzie, and his staff we extend our heart- 
iest felicitations. We have already written 
Mr. Mackenzie, offering our personal con- 
gratulations; but in these days one can never 
be sure that foreign letters will ever reach 
their destination. We therefore take this op- 
portunity to salute him in print. To us 
who have achieved only 58 issues to date, the 
200 mark of The Gramophone is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Long before 
we started The American Music Lover we 
were a faithful reader of that splendid paper, 
while our admiration for its editor dated even 
before the advent of his journal. Undoubted- 
ly a large group of our readers have read 
many of his novels. We vividly remember 
the warmly human Youth’s Encounter and 
Sinister Street. In both of these novels mu- 
sic played a strong part. Hence it was no 
great surprise to us when an English friend 
sent us the first copy of a new record peri- 
odical called The Gramophone, edited by the 
novelist Compton Mackenzie. That was in 
April, 1923. 

Mr. Mackenzie has told us that he received 
scant encouragement from his brother-in- law, 
Christopher Stone, when he approached him 
with the idea of a record magazine. Mr. 
Stone seems to have had grave doubts about 
the novelist’s sanity; nevertheless he helped 
edit and build the magazine from its first is- 
sue. And through successive years, we feel 
certain that the readers of The Gramophone 
have found just cause to be gratified by its 
existence, and by the music-loving enthusiasm 
of its novelist-editor and his brother-in-law. 

Two members of the staff of this paper 
have contributed notably to its eminence. One 
was the late Hermann Klein (whose death 
has left a gap which the editor has told us he 
never expects to fill); the other is W. R. 
Anderson, more familiar to readers simply as 


W. R.A. 
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“It was our intention to celebrate and honor 
our editor with a bumper number in Jan- 
uary,” writes Mr. Pollard, the London secret- 
ary, “but this, of course, had to be abandoned 
at the time. However, we have firmly set 
our teeth to see The Gramophone live, despite 
what may be in store for us, exactly as we 
have set our teeth regarding the war.” The 
uncompromising spirit of the English is re- 


flected in these words; in this case it will 
promote universal approbation among gramo- 
philes. 

What Mr. Mackenzie has done in The 


Gramophone tor the promotioin of interest 
in recorded music has been excellently sum- 
med up by Walter Yeomans, in a letter in the 
January issue. Mr. Yeomans in part says: 
“He has succeeded in bringing about an intel- 
ligent regard for the gramophone record and 
an intelligent attitude towards music of. all 
sorts in the mind of the home music lover.” 
Further he says exactly what we would like 
to say to Mr. Mackenzie: and so repeat Mr. 
Yeomans here. “You have done a great work 
and I hope that your inspiration and stimula- 
tion will influence us for a long time to 
come.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


THe CHAMBER Music oF BrRAums (In Score). 
The Longmans Miniature Arrow Score 
Series, devised and edited by Albert E. Wier. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
Price $3.00 in paper; $5.00 in cloth. 

M This book, like the Beethoven volume is- 

sued last month, is something we have needed 

for years. It contains all of the Brahms 
chamber works except the violin and clarinet 

(or viola) sonatas. For those whose memory 

is short, the ensuing list gives the contents: 

the three piano trios (Opp. 8, 87, and 101), 

the horn trio (Op. 40), the clarinet trio (Op. 

114), the three string quartets (Op. 51, Nos. 

1 and 2, and Op. 67), the three piano quartets 

(Opp. 25, 26, and 60), the two string quin- 

tets (Opp. 88 and 111), the piano quintet 

(Op. 34), the clarinet quintet (Op. 115), and 

the two sextets (Opp. 18 and 36). 

As in the preceding volume—and, of course, 
in the future—Mr. Wier employs his arrow 
system, which is intended to provide those 
who have not studied the art of score reading 
“with a means for following the melodic and 
structural outlines of chamber or orchestral 
works.” 


This collection unhesitatingly may be hailed 
as a boon to all music lovers. If purchased 
at the list prices of the standard editions, the 
collection would be about four times as ex- 
pensive. In the present edition the printing, 
while somewhat reduced in size as compared 
to the available miniature scores, is clear and 
readable. Mr. Wier is doing valuable work 
in making these volumes accessible for music 
loving but, alas, unmoneyed men and women. 


—H. C. S. 





Statement of the Cwnership; Management 
Circulation, ete., required by the Acts of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, and March 38, 1933, of 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER, | published 
month y at New York, N. Y. for Oct. 1, 1939. 
State of New York, County of New York: Be- 
fore me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Peter 
Hugh Reed, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law deposes and says that he is the 
editor and publisher of THE AMERICAN MU- 
SIC LOVER, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 1. That the names and ad- 
dresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business managers are: Publisher: The 
American Music Lover, 45 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Editor: Peter Hugh Reed, 45 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Managing Editor: None. 
Business Manager: Walter C. Elly, 1728 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 2. That 
the owner is Peter Hugh Reed, 45 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 3. That the known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owing or holding 1, per cent or more of total 


amount of bonds, mortages, or other securities 
are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs next 


above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the _ stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustees or in any other fi- 
duciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustees is acting, 
is given, also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockho!ders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bonafide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. (Signature of Publisher.) 
Peter Hugh Reed. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9th 
day of October, 1939. [Seal.] Henry J. Fried- 
man. (My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS 





Be sure to Hear 
DEBUSSY’S “NOCTURNES” 
BY LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra 


* 


A thrilling new Victor Red Seal Recording 


No greater evidence of the perfection of Victor Higher Fidei‘ty 
Recording could be imagined! Here is miraculously captured the 
subtle, irridescent beauty of the three Debussy Nocturnes — 
Nuages, Fétes and Sirénes. It is easy to understand the fame 
of Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra as the 
foremost interpreters of Debussy music when you hear this re- 
cording. The dreamy, shimmering “Nuages’—the dynamic dis- 
play of orchestral color in ‘“Fétes’—the strange and exotic love- 
liness of “Sirénes”—are epochal experiences in the enjoyment 
of music. Hear this album at your RCA Victor Music Mer- 
chant’s. Album M-630, 7 sides, with descriptive booklet $6.50. 








MOZART’S SYMPHONY No. 40 
By Arturo Toscanini 

and the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
One of the greatest treasures a record library 
can possess! The Mozart Symphony No. 40, 
in G Minor has delicacy, power, infectious 
rhythms and high spirits wonderfully illumi- 
nated by the taient of Toscanini and his great 
orchestra. Mr. Toscanini enthusiastically ap- 
proved this Victor Higher Fidelity Recording. 
Album M-631 (AM-631 for automatic operation) 
6 sides, with descriptive booklet, $6.50. 


IT’S HERE! VOLUME II OF 
“STARS OF THE METROPOLITAN” 


Nine selections from “Die Walkiire,” “Tann- 


haiiser,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “La Tra- 
viata “Simone Boccanegra,” “La Bohéme, 


“Le Roi d’Ys,” and “Faust.” The artists are 
Lotte Lehmann, Lauritz Melchior, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, John Charles Thomas, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Helen Jepson, Alexander Kipnis, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Richard Crooks and Eidé Noreéna. 
Album M-633, 10 sides, $10.00. 
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ARE ON VICTOR RECORDS 

















Beethoven Quartet No. 2, in G Major 
by the Coolidge Quartet 


The second of the Beethoven Quartets recorded 
by the Coolidge Quartet at popular prices. The 
beautiful tonal quality and vitality bespeak the 
fastidious care with which all these recordings 
are made. Album M-622 (AM-622 for automa- 
tic operation) 7 sides, with descriptive book- 
let, $4.00. 


Sonata for Piano for Four Hands (Hindemith) 
by Sanroma and Hindemith 


The famous modern composer, Paul Hindemith, 
gives us an excellent example of his most ma- 
ture style in a work of emotional warmth and 
tonal sonority. Jesus Maria Sanroma and Mr. 
Hindemith play this recording with thrilling 
authority. Album M-637, 4 sides, with descrip- 
tive booklet, $4.00. 


Dorothy Maynor Makes Her 
Second Victor Record 


This noble voice has taken musicians, critics 
and public by storm! Miss Maynor’s first Vic- 
tor Record, announced last month, was avidly 
collected by music lovers everywhere. Here 
is her second — “Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me” (Handel) and The Magic Flute— 
Act II—Pamina’s Aria: “Ach, ich fiihl’s” 
(Mozart). Record No. 15826, $2.00. 








i 
L OTHER VICTOR RECORDS 


NEW THIS MONTH 





Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio Italien’ by 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor... Two Henry Hadley 
works by Eunice Howard... Songs and 
Dances of Death (Moussorgsky) sung 
by Igor Gorin... Two Elgar recordings 
by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult... Charles 
M. Courboin, the great organist... Lau- 
ritz Melchior and Philadelphia Orches- 
tra conducted by Eugene Ormandy in 
two popular Wagnerian selections... 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” Over- 
ture by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler... Yehudi 
Menuhin playing two Spanish dances... 
Songs by Alexander Kipnis and Miliza 
Korjus... Facade Suite, No. 2 and 
Siesta by the famous modern composer, 
William Walton, played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra with the com- 
poser conducting. See your RCA Victor 
Music Merchant for full information. 









Genuine RCA Victrola 


MODEL U-40 


with Automatic Record Changer 





























Everything you have always wanted in a phono- 
graph-radio! It has the famous Gentle Action 
Automatic Record Changer, and the new, im- 
proved Viscaloid Damped Pick-up, an engineer- 
ing refinement that insures purer record tone. 
Radio has Push-Button Tuning, American and 
foreign reception, Built-in Magic Loop Antenna, 
and is designed for use with Television Attach- 
ment. Beautiful cabinet in smart walnut or ma- 
hogany veneers. $120.00* 

You can buy RCA Victrolas on C.I.T. easy payment plan. 
irademarks **Victor,’’ ‘*‘RCA Victor’? and ‘‘Victrola’’ Reg. 
U. S. bat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

*Price f.o.b. Camden, N. J. subject to change without notice. 
For finer radio performance — RCA Victor Radio Tubes. Ask 
your music merchant about new RCA Victor Long Life Needle. 














RECORD NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Orchestra 


EiGar: /ntroduction and Allegro, Op. 47 (3 
sides); and Sospiri, Op. 70; played by the 
B. B. C. Orchestra, direction Sir Adrian 
Boult. Victor set M-635, two discs, $3.50. 

@ Perhaps this may correctly be regarded as 
a connoisseur’s composition; yet, knowing that 
the works selected by Victor for its excellent 
Connoisseur’s Corner each month are not 
shipped to all dealers, we cannot help wish- 
ing that this set had been released in the reg- 
ular channel. It is deserving of wider dis- 
tribution than it will receive under the cir- 
cumstances. It has been marked as one of 
the outstanding examples of Elgar’s genius, 
a highly original composition both in form 
and in the way that its ideas are laid out for 
the two bodies of strings. The work is closely 
related to the classic concerto grosso in pat- 
tern, since it employs a small group of instru- 
nents a string quartet —contrasted with 
the larger body of the orchestral strings or 
tutti, 

Since we put in a bid for the release of 
this work (in our article on Elgar's Enigma 
l’ariations in the November issue), we are 
gratified to find that our plea has been an- 
swered. We enjoin those who recently wrote 
us that they acquired the Enigma score on 
our recommendation to make every effort to 
hear this work, for it belongs beside the other 
on the library shelf. 

Elgar is purported to have said that his 
Introduction and Allegro had its origin in 
Wales, where he was “impressed by the sound 
of distant singing, in which the cadence of a 
falling third caught his fancy”. The introduc- 
tion is based largely upon two themes, an 
opening one which is at first gripping and 
vigorous in its stride and then of a flowing 
character, and a second, heard at first on a 
solo viola—the so-called Welsh melody, in 
which the interval of the falling minor third 
predominates. This dreamy tune owns a quiet 
beauty, and was termed by Elgar the main 
theme of the work. After a restatement of 
the vigorous opening motive, a solo violin re- 
peats the Welsh tune and then comes a short 
pause. This is the end of the introduction. 
The allegro (beginning about an inch and a 
quarter from the end of side one) is based 
upon a motive already encountered in the in- 
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troduction—the flowing second part of the 
initial theme heard at the beginning of the 
work. The thematic material previously heard 
is ingeniously worked out by the composer, 
and closing bars of what may be termed the 
opening section of the allegro are reminiscent 
of the end of the introduction. The middle 
section of the allegro is a brilliant fugue, with 
an ending that has been compared to that of 
the famous demon’s chorus in the composer’s 
oratorio, The Dream of Gerontius. Elgar 
himself called it “a devil of a fugue’, and 
warned one of his best friends that it might 
take him some time to get used to it, but this 
need not be taken too seriously, for it is a 
stunning piece of contrapuntal writing. The 
fuga! section carries over onto the third side 
of the recording, and then the material of 
the opening part of the allegro returns. In 
the concluding pages the Welsh tune is heard 
again in a richer scoring for full orchestra. 

Sospiri (Sighs) is a piece for strings with 
harp, piano, organ or harm =n that Elgar 
wrote in 1914 and dedicate: to his friend, W. 
H. Reed. Here it is playea by strings and a 
harp. It is a tenderly poetic bit, whose chief 
quality is one of wistful serenity. 

This is the best of the three recordings of 
Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro. Neither 
that of Barbirolli and an unnamed orchestra 
nor that of Boyd Neel and his string ensem- 
ble, owns the clarity of contrapuntal detail ap- 
parent here. Too, both are less advantageous- 
ly spaced, being spread onto four sides instead 
of three. Boult with the best body of strings 
of the three, is able to achieve more precision, 
which in the fugal section proves all to the 
good. As for the recording, it has been most 
satisfactorily accomplished. 

* * * 

Mozart: Symphony m G minor, K. 550; play- 
ed by the NBC Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M-631, 
three discs, price $6.50. 


M@ The key of G minor played an interesting 
role in Mozart’s creations. In it he released 
an almost unparalleled expressive force, an 
intensity and passion that have long defied 
analysis. The perfection of this symphony 
and the G minor Quintet (excepting the last 
movement) are beyond dispute. Wherein the 
essential greatness of this symphony lies is a 














question that has often been asked. The late 
Philip Hale said that “its apparent simplicity 
is an adorable triumph of supreme art”. But 
beneath its seeming ease there is an earnest- 
ness of feeling that affects its listeners, and its 
interpreters, deeply. Therein lies the secret 
of all great art; its very simplicity is deceiv- 
ing, and its expressive qualities have many 
facets. 

Our friend and colleague, \W. R. Anderson, 
writing in England about this recording, says 
that it is a mistake to find tragedy in this sym- 
phony and concurring with Tovey, he con- 
tends that “‘pathos is the outstanding emotion 
in the work”. There are few who know this 
music intimately who will refute his state- 
ment. But his reaction to Toscanini’s per- 
formance will not be shared by all. We agree 
with Anderson that Toscanini stresses the 
drama of the music, that he plays the work 
faster, on the whole, than most conductors. 
that he makes strong dynamic contrasts. Yet. 
after hearing Toscanini’s performance several 
times, we fail to find that the conductor en- 
tirely neglects the pathos inherent in the first 
movement, There is an intensity in Toscanini’s 
recorded performance, particularly in this first 
movement, not evident in any other. Strange- 
ly enough, his tempi here disagree with those 
of an earlier performance of the work that a 
friend of ours owns in a recording taken from 
the air some years ago when Toscanini was 
conducting the N. Y. Philharmonic. Again, 
his tempi disagree with those of his perform- 
ance of the work over the air last year with 
the NBC Symphony. 

When two great conductors interpret a work 
like the G minor it is possible to enjoy their 
performances even though they vary consider- 
ably. Let us discuss the Beecham version 
(Col. set M-316), which delighted so many 
people last year when it was released, along 
with the present set. It strikes us that Beecham 
relates the work more to Mozart’s day than 
does Toscanini. The former stresses certain 
subjective qualities of the work, notably in 
the second movement, while the latter plays 
the entire symphony more objectively, stress- 
ing its dramatic intensity, thus relating it 
more to our own day. Who is right? Perhaps 
Beecham is; but- must music like the G minor 
be related to any time? Is it not, being a per- 
fect work of art, related to all times? Beecham 
finds more grace, more lyricism in the open- 
ing movement; he seems to contemplate more 
lovingly its inner lines. Toscanini intensifies 
this movement; finds more dramatic conflict 
in it. Seemingly he takes it at a quicker tempo, 
but this is purely an illusion; actually the two 


recordings time about the same. Compare the 
treatment of the cellos and basses in the two 
recordings—Beecham’s treatment is more 
volatile, more graceful; Toscanini’s more in- 
tense, more brooding. 

The andante is taken at a faster pace by 
Toscanini than by any of his predecessors who 
have recorded the symphony. He strongly 
marks the rhythmic impulse and thus places 
the emphasis on the drama again. Beechman 
brings a more wistful quality to his reading, 
and the gentle beauty of this music is better 
revealed. The Italian conductor stresses al- 
ways the brooding restlessness of the music, 
never relaxing that quality, retaining it even 


in the minuet, which Beecham plays more 
slowly and in more stately fashion. Both 
labels mark the minuet allegro, but in the 


score and in Koechel it is marked allegretto; 
Beecham observes the spirit of the latter 
marking. Again, in the finale, Beecham finds 
more grace in the music, Toscanini more ex- 
citement. Neither conductor, in our estima- 
tion, gives a performance of this allegro assai 
quite as thrilling or as effective as Koussevitzky 
did. Sut the Russian conductor destroyed 
the continuity and drama of the first move- 
ment by his extraordinarily slow pacing of the 
first theme and his unqualified hastening of 
the second theme; and his slow movement and 
minuet were far too ponderous. An earlier 
set by Bruno Walter can hardly compare 
with those mentioned since it is poorly re- 
corded; although the work is well played, the 
reproduction lacks clarity and definition. 

With all the wealth of inner detail that 
Beecham brings out, he does not achieve some 
of it as masterfully as Toscanini. The latter’s 
outlining of chromatic passages is one of the 
precious bits of detail evident in his reading, 
and the “fluttering detached figures” in the 
slow movement are masterfully etched. 

The choice of recordings of this work lies, 
in our estimation, between the Beecham and 
Toscanini sets. There are other versions of 
the symphony on records which we have not 
mentioned, because neither in performance nor 
recording do they merit consideration with 
these two. Since this is one of the best re- 
cordings that Toscanini has had, certainly the 
best with the NBC Symphony, we shall cherish 
it among our prize possessions. But at the 
same time we shall retain our Beecham set, 
and upon different occasions assuredly enjoy 
both readings. Whichever set the reader de- 
cides to get, we can assure him that he will 
find it a worthy prformance and recording. 
The recording of the Toscanini set, unusually 
brilliant, is a tribute to Victor engineering, 
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for the NBC Symphony has not only never 
sounded better on records, but never sounded 
so well on the air. 


—P.H.R. 

* * * 
JAERNEFELT: Praeludium, and Berceuse ; play- 
ed by John Barbirolli and his Orchestra. 
Victor 10-inch disc, No. 4320, price $1.00. 


@ This recording must be all of a half-dozen 

years of age. It was made by Barbirolli and 

the chamber orchestra he had in England be- 
fore he came_ to this country to assume con- 
trol of the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 

Orchestra. Jaernefelt is a Finnish composer, 

who is, by the way, related to Sibelius by mar- 

riage, but there is no musical relationship. 

These two little pieces, not without charm. 

are his best known works. Needless to say, 

Barbirolli does justice to them, and for the 

type of music they are the recording is quite 

satisfactory. 
x * * 

Nicotat: The Merry Wives of Windsor - 
Overture; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, direction Arthur Fiedler. Victor 
disc No. 12533, price $1.50. 

HM Boult and the B. B. C. Orchestra made 

a first-rate recording of this popular overture 

a couple of years ago, which Victor issued 

here. And, more recently, Columbia brought 

out a fine recording by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Leecham’s imagina- 
tive direction. The present recording owns 
points of instrumental clarity that neither of 
the other two possesses; the recordings of 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra in the past few 
months have a better balance than they had 
a year ago, and this recording, along with 
the Tschaikowsky Capriccio Italien, also is- 
sued this month, must be counted among the 
best by this organization. It may be found 
necessary here to compensate the bass. 
—P. G. 
* * * 

TscuHarkowsky: Nutcracker Suite, Suite, Op. 
71a; played by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, direction Frederick Stock. Colum- 
bia set M-395, three discs, price $5.00. 

Mi It is fitting that Frederick Stock and the 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra should be back 

on records. Stock has been conducting the 

Chicago orchestra for over thirty-five years, 

and he has helped as much as any other man 

in America to advance musical appreciation 
in this country. It is useless to lament that 

Columbia did not see fit to re-introduce Mr. 

Stock and his orchestra to American record 

buyers with a work off the beaten path, Un- 
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doubtedly there are many justifications for 
the present set: among these can be cited the 
wide popularity of the music and the fact that 
the Columbia catalogue did not contain a set 
of the Nutcracker Suite. The recording here 
is full and lifelike, and the featured instru- 
ments all come through with fine clarity and 
definition. One can well imagine any musical 
educator illustrating the timbre of the bass 
clarinet and English horn from the recording 
here of the Dance of the Sugar-Plum Fairy. 
And the flutes in the later dances, and, of 
course, the harp and the horns in the II’altz 
of the Flowers. 

Speaking of the Walts, an amusing incident 
happened to the reviewer while he was listen- 
ing to this recording. His daughter, in Junior- 
High, listened to the playing and then said: 
“Mr. Stock didn’t have to give his horn play- 
ers a mean look!” Asked the reason for the 
remark, she replied: “When the High School 
orchestra played the waltz last week two of 
the horn players were guilty of very sour 
notes, which brought such a mean look from 
the conductor that the boys couldn’t play any- 
more.” There are indeed no bad notes in the 
playing here; everything is in order and the 
performance of the whole suite is accomplish- 
ed in a faithful and conscientious manner. 
There is at no time any obtrusive overstate- 
ment or seeking after special effects; yet the 
spontaneity of the music is fully represented. 
There is always room for more than one re- 
cording of this type of music. 

* * x 
TsCHAIKOWSKY: Capriccio Italien, Op. 45; 
played by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 

direction of Arthur Fiedler. Victor set M- 

632, two dises, price $3.50. 


@ There is a universal desire in Italy to make 
music, to be animated and gay. Musical val- 
ues may be slight; it is the spirit that counts. 
IXverybody loves to sing; and so infectious is 
this feeling that one is generally borne along 
with it. Tschaikowsky caught some of that 
spirit when he was in Florence in 1880, and, 
drawing together a group of popular tunes, 
he sketched his Capriccio Italien while in 
Rome, and later completed the score in Rus- 
sia. The tunes in themselves were hardly 
important enough to make an auspicious or- 
chestral work, but Tschaikowsky gave them 
a vivid and colorful orchestration. For its 
effects the Capriccio Italien relies entirely 
upon its brilliant instrumentation. which the 
composer contrived so ingeniously that one is 
apt not to realize the slightness of the them- 
atic texture until after the performance. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, Conductor 
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There have been a number of complete re- 
cordings of this popular work (the sponsors 
of this set err in their belief that this is the 
only complete one). Almost all of these, how- 
ever, date back at least ten years or more 
The best of them was the Stokowski-Phila- 
delphia Orchestra recording (Victor discs 
6949-50) made in 1929, a performance which 
from the interpretative side still remains un- 
challenged. Stokowski only omitted four bars 
of unimportant chords in his performance. 
It is amazing how convincing this old record- 
ing can still be made to sound on the best 
modern reproductive equipment. Not a small 
part of its worth is attributable to Stokowski’s 
fine treatment of the score. With the em- 
phasis on high frequencies in modern repro- 
duction, the present set is naturally more 
vividly recorded than the older ones, par- 
ticularly in its definition of the winds and 
percussion instruments. Fiedler gives a tell- 
ing, straightforward account of the music, 
making the most of its showy qualities. One 
will not refute the sponsor’s assertions that 
the recording brings out lights and colors in 
the scoring not previously heard in reproduc- 
tion. It is the main reason why this record- 
ing will replace all others. 

x * * 

WAGNER: Tannhduser - Introduction to Act 
3; played by the Orchestre de la Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, direction 
felix Weingartner. Columbia disc. No. 
69793, price $1.50. 

BM Although Victor does not list this record- 

ing in their catalogue, it is nevertheless in- 

cluded in the set containing Stokowski’s per- 
formance of the Overture and Il enusberg 

Music. A review ot the album was published 

in our February issue. At that time we re- 

marked that the introduction to the third act 
of Tannhiuser was a short tone poem. The 
music is intended to depict the minstrel’s pil- 
grimage to Rome. Opening with the song of 
the older pilgrims from the first act, it pro- 
ceeds with the Intercession Theme of Elisa- 
beth; next comes a theme representing the 
minstrel’s suffering in the journey, and then 
the Repentence motive. The agitated figura- 

tion from the overture follows, leading to a 

theme, heard in the brasses, called Heavenly 

Grace. Some of this material is repeated. 

The music ends with a long cello solo. 
Stokowski gave a glowing account of this 

music, one that infused it with both vibrancy 

and color; the same cannot be said for Wein- 
gartner. The noted Dalmatian conductor, in 
our estimation, makes the first half of this 
prelude incredibly dull, and in the latter part 
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he hardly achieves sufficient dramatic fervor, 
The recording here is good. 
* 

WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde - Prelude to 
Act 3; played by the Orchestre de la So- 
cieté des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris, 
direction of Felix Weingartner. Columbia 
disc No. 69805-D, price $1.50. 

Wi\\ eingartner applies the same sort of under- 
statement here as in his performance of the 
prelude to the third act of Tannhdauser (also 
reviewed this month). Although there is 
more emotional poignancy in this music than 
the conductor conveys, his restraint is not as 
devitalizing here as it was in the other work; 
as a’matter of fact it emphasizes the loneliness 
and pathos of the scene at the start of the 
final act of Tristan. 

The opening bars of this music, based on 
Isolde’s Magic motive, are intended to depict 
the weight of woe that oppresses Tristan’s 
spirit, and the mounting thirds in the first 
and second violins express his endless, anxious 
watching over the trackless sea for Isolde. A 
variant of the Love Potion motive, as heard 
in the prelude to the first act, follows the 
ascending thirds—the theme being given at 
first to the solo cello. The motives are repeated ; 
with the third progression of the violins the 
curtain is supposed to rise and the melancholy 
tune of a shepherd is heard (played on an 
English horn). At the completion of this 
long solo, for purposes of a concert ending, 
a repetition of the Magic motive (as previ- 
ously heard) and the rising thirds are added 
here. —P. H.R. 

* kK x 

Warton: Facade Suite No, 2: Noche Espag- 
nole; Old Sir Faulk; and Siesta; played by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by William Walton. Victor disc 
No. 12532, price $1.50. 

@ William Walton’s very English Facade 

music has given a great deal of pleasure to 

phonophiles on this side of the Atlantic, both 
by means of the elder Decca recordings, in 
which the music served its original purpose 
of background for Edith Sitwell’s verse, and 

in the more brilliant Victor recording of a 

suite selected from the music, conducted by 

the composer. Walton’s work, inspired as it 
was by some of the most crytic of poetry, is 
full of delightful and impious nose-thumbing. 

Scraps of familiar tunes and dance rhythms 

are scrambled together in the most shameless 

way, with a surface effect of haphazard fun, 
but with the composer’s sophisticated laughter 
just below that surface. 

This new suite, apparently some of the 
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scraps left over from the first, strikes a sume- 
what different note. The cleverness and wit 
of the composer are evident in the effectively 
crazy orchestration, but I do not recognize 
old friends in all the themes. Siesta, I under- 
stand, is an early work of the composer. It 
is more serious in intent and more solid in 
texture than its companion piece. As _ the 
name indicates, it is full of warm Spanish 
breezes and luxuriant Latin laziness. The 
recording and the performance of the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, again conducted 
by the composer, are quite as good as in the 
Facade discs. —P, M. 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in G major, Op. 18, 
No. 2; played by the Coolidge String Quar- 
tet. Victor set M-622, 10-inch dises, seven 


sides, price $4.00. 


@ This is the second release of the Coolidge’s 
scheduled recordings of all 16 of the Beetho- 
ven quartets. The performance here, as in 
the case of the F major Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
1, is a highly competent one, if not wholly 
inspired. One misses in it the lyrical grace 
and tonal warmth of the Budapest Quartet: 
however, the playing here is both polished 
and musicianty. Since the Budapest Quartet 
has recently recorded this work in England, 
it is to be hoped that Victor will release it 
also in this country for the many admirers 
of this organization. 

This quartet is referred to by some writers 
as the “Compliment” Quartet, since they pro- 
fess to find its opening movement suggestive 
of an elaborate reception at a rococo court: 
the musical phrases compliment each other 
like curtsying courtiers. The imitative style 
of writing in the various parts provides con- 
siderable grace, but the movement is less varied 
on the whole than the opening of its predeces- 
sor. There is a suggestion of Mozart in the 
first part of the adagio cantabile, but this is 
soon lost. The closing section of the move- 
ment owns a momentary quality of beauty 
that is not wholly exploited here. Beethoven’s 
growth is well marked in the fine unity of the 
part-writing in the next two movements. 

3y not observing the long repeats the Cool- 
idge String Quartet has been able to get this 
work onto seven 10-inch sides; the spacing 
heretofore has been eight 10-inch sides ( Flon- 
zaley Quartet) and six 12-inch sides (Lener 
String Quartet). This conservation of space 
in the recording naturally makes the expense 
less, which is one of the chief attributes of 
the set. Pr. & 
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Presents 
RUDOLPH FRIML in Person 
PLAYING 
“Highlights from Friml Operettas” — Sympa- 
thy; ['m Only Dreaming; I Love You, Dear; 
Giannina Mia; The Bubble; Allah’s Holiday; 
Waltz Huguette; March of the Vagabonds; 
Give Me One Hour; and Rose-Marie. 
SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 2 
“Moods and Fancies” (A collection of ten 
original piano solos and improvisations.) 
SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 3 ........ $7.50 
Oriental Album — (Including Chinese Suite 
(“Po Ling and Ming Toy”) and Arabian Suite. 
SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 6........ $6.00 
Indian Love Call and L’Amour, Toujour, 
L’Amour. Rudolf Friml (piano). 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-2511 ..$1.50 
JOHN ALDEN CARPENTER 


Quartet in A Minor, played by the Gordon 
String Quartet. 

SCHIRMER ALBUM No. 4 ........ $5.00 
HAROLD BAUER ai the Piano 
PLAYING 
Characterstuck (Mendelssohn), Reverie (De- 
bussy), Harmonious Blacksmith (Handel), 
Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp (Bach), Ro- 
mance (Schumann), Berceuse (Chopin), 


Waltzes, Op. 39, Nos. 15 and 16 (Brahms), 
Moment Musical (Schubert), Sonata in A 


(D. Searlatti) and Le Carillon de Cythére 
(Couperin) - 
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LANNY ROSS, Tenor 

(Star of Stage, Screen and Radio) 
“Giannina Mia” and “Something Seems Tingle- 
Ingling” with the composer, Rudolf Friml, at 
the piano. 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-505 ....$.75 
“Faithful Forever” and “I Hear a Dream” 
from Paramount film “Gulliver’s Travels”, 
with orchestra under J. Lilley. 


SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-506 ....$.75 
DIOSA COSTELLO—New Latin Sensation 
SINGING 


“All Dressed Up” (Spie and Spanish) and 
“She Could Shake the Maracas.” Both from 
the Musical “Too Many Girls”. 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-508 ....$.75 
erfidia” (“Unfaithful”) and “La Conga” 
(Havana’s Calling Me). (Two South American 
Favorites). 

SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-509 ....$.75 
SHEILA BARRETT 


The inimitable satirist in two of her famous 
comedy sketches 
“Professional Southern Girl” and “The Chorus 
Girl”. 
SCHIRMER RECORD No. S-5501 ..$1.00 
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GEMINIANI: Sonata in C minor; and Tar- 
TINI-KREISLER: Fugue in A major; played 
by Arnold Belnick, violin, accompanied by 
Vladimir Padwa. Columbia set X-155; 2 
dises; price $3.50. 

HB Francesco Geminiani (c. 1667-1762) was 
an Italian who spent much of his life in Eng- 
land. One of the pupils of Corelli, he did 
much to further the precepts set down by his 
master. This sonata, written not long after 
Corelli had founded modern violin technique, 
‘s not wholly archaic, and is worthy of more 
performances than it has received. Some of 
it, of course, is conventional; but more often 
there is a graciousness and sparkle that make 
the set a welcome addition to recorded violin 
literature. 

The sonata is in three movements. A quiet 
and melodious largo leads into a spirited al- 
leqro. A _siciliana follows, and a fast move- 
ment concludes the work. There are some 
impressive moments in this sonata: note the 
expressive simplicity of the /argo and the mo- 
ments of real beauty in the siciliana. Bel- 
nick’s playing is very satisfactory. It is clear, 
intelligent, smooth, and consistently alert, 
while the intonation is generally secure. The 
soloist’s style is well suited for music of this 
kind. One could, however, wish for a little 
more shading in the last movement, which is 
not played with enough of a dynamic range. 

In the Tartini-Kreisler Fugue in A major 
Belnick lucidly negotiates some tricky passages. 
The music, however, is uninteresting. 

a. c. & 


Keyboard 


FaurE: Theme et Variations, Op. 73; Noc- 
turne No. 3, in A flat, Op. 33, No. 3; play- 
ed by Carmen Guilbert, piano. Columbia 
set X-156, price $3.50. 


M@ Alfred Cortot, in a glowing tribute to the 
piano music of Gabriel laure, calls the Theme 
and Variations, Op. 73, the composer’s “most 
important composition, both in material di- 
mensions and in character and beauty.” Of 
course the distinguished pianist was discus- 
sing only the work for piano solo (the Ballade 
for piano and orchestra is a “bigger” work 
than this) and the gauge he has thus given 
us should not be applied to Fauré’s works in 
other forms. At first hearing, indeed, the 
casual listener may be led to wonder, for there 
is no attempt at bigness or pretension in this 
essentially poetic music. 

But the Theme et Variations will be found 
good company, for they grow in stature as 
we live with them. The serious octave Theme 
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is a haunting thing in itself, and the poised 
and elegant /’ariations have far more beneath 
their delicate tracery than will come to the 
surface on one hearing. Now soothing, now 
solemn, now ominous, now exalted, this mu- 
sic is a world of its own. These are not varia- 
tions of the old school, in which the composer 
merely strives to demonstrate his ingenuity in 
utilizing given thematic material, but rather 
a series of varying moods built around one 
musical idea. As such they belong to the 
higher type of variations, and in that type they 
take their place among the purest and best. 

Mme. Carmen Guilbert is especially noted 
in France for her playing of the works of 
Fauré. There is breadth and a sense of re- 
serve in her pianism which are well suited to 
this kind of music. And she has been given 
rich and roomy recording. 

The third Nocturne, to quote Cortot again, 
“is fragrant with tenderness and charm.” Its 
lovely melody in alternate twos and threes has 
a flavor of its own. Though it stems rather 
obviously from Chopin, it has a_ healthier 
quality than we often find in the works of 
the Polish master. Victor released a fine re- 
cording of this Nocturne on the December 
list, played by Arthur Rubinstein. Cortot’s 
words would perhaps apply more exactly to 
Mme. Guilbert’s version: Rubinstein is not un- 
naturally more impassioned and more mascu- 
line in his approach to the music. And _ the 
lady’s serene performance has been more 
roundly and warmly recorded. 

P. M. 


* * * 


Frimi: Highlights from Friml Operettas; 
played by Rudolf Friml at the piano. 
Schirmer album No. 2, five discs, $7.50. 

FriML: Moods and _ Fancies; played by 
Rudolf Friml at the piano. Schirmer album 
No. 3, five dises, price $7.50. 


HM America acquired Rudolf Friml, like it 
did a lot of other people, from Europe. We 
would not endeavor to predict the popularity 
of Frimi’s light operas in Europe, but we 
know something about their popularity here. 
Almost every school child can hum or whistle 
a Friml tune, and that in itself tells you some- 
thing about their attractive qualities. 

Friml was born in Prague. He studied com- 
position under Dvorak, and there can be small 
doubt that he acquired some knowledge of 
creating a facile tune from his noted teacher. 
At twenty he was touring Europe as an ac- 
companist to Jan Kubelik. At twenty-five he 
appeared with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra playing his own piano concerto. 
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THE LONGMANS MINIATURE ARROW-SCORE SERIES 


Two obstacles in the path of record owners who would like to own and follow the scores of their 
favorite chamber music works are now completely removed: first, the high cost of the scores, nearly 
all of which are imported; second, the inability of those without training in the art of score read- 
ing to follow the music readily. Longmans’ scores remove both of these obstacles completely; first 
by supplying American-made scores in collective form at a fraction of their former cost; second, by 
equipping the scores with the arrow system, devised by Albert E. Wier, which enables everyone who 
can read ordinary instrumental or vocal music to follow any score at first reading. 
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The arrow system of score reading is recommended by Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Ormandy, Rodzin- 
ski, Reiner, Stock and other great conductors. Each volume comprises 256 to 352 large (9” x 12”) 
pages, each containing four (4) miniature. pages. Critical notes on each work; separate index of 
movements; complete list of recordings; interesting bibliographies. The cost of each volume is 
several times less than the price of the works separately—a saving of at least 80%. Write for free 
descriptive circular of the above volumes and others to be published later this year. 
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The public knows Friml today, not as a 
virtuoso of the keyboard or a composer of 
such ambitious works as a piano concerto, but 
rather as the composer of tuneful operettas 
and improvisatory pieces. More than 2000 
compositions by Friml, we are told, have been 
printed. 

In these albums Mr. Friml plays for us 
some his music in a delightiully intimate man- 
ner. We can well imagine him seated at the 
piano in our own home doing this sort of 
thing in the way it is done here, for there is 
no pretension toward sophisticated musician- 
ship or absolutely accurate p 
might well be in conversation, for neither the 
style of playing nor the tvpe of music asks 
respectful silence. For this reason these two 
albums will make delightful dinner music, 
l‘avorite tunes from his operettas are included 
in the first set, while the second contains ori 
ginal piano solos and improvisations. 





ig. People 





The recording here, as in the Bauer album, 
is lacking in fullness and essential overtone: 
but the character of the music is probably 
best heard in this type of intimate reproduc- 
tion. The inclusion of the spoken voice in 
each recording, announcing the selection and 
the artist, places an imposition on the listener. 
It is to be assumed that most of us often turn 
frown radio to records to avoid this sort of 
thing. [Forty years ago this was done in re- 
cording, but only for a short time, for it was 
disliked not only by listeners but resented by 
artists. r. th 


HINDEMITH: Sonata for Piano for Four 
Hands (1938); played by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma and Paul Hindemith. Victor set 
M-637; one 10-inch and one 12-inch ansc: 
price $4.00. 


M@ This album offers a concrete example of 
the inestimable value of recorded music. 
When I heard the composer play this sonata 
last April in the New York Town Hall. | was 
a trifle bewildered; music such as this can- 
not be fully understood at a first hearing. | 
would have given anvthing to have heard it 
again, and was dismaved by the thought that 
it probably would not appear on a concert 
program for many vears. And so, needless to 
say, it was a cause for great excitement when 
Victor announced its release. True, it is 
faintly possible that Victor did not have me 
solely in mind; yet it is good to see the moun- 
tain coming to Mohammed. 

When I first heard the music, I liked it 
without comprehending its form and harmony. 
Now that I have repeatedly played it, I have 
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a fuller understanding of it—and like it even 
more. Hindemith is one of the very few com- 
posers who, writing in a modern, objective, 
and intellectual idiom, can sublimate those 
characteristics into a true emotional depth. 
This music is bleak at a first hearing; it seems 
highly ratiocinative and bare of lyric content. 
But after several hearings something greater 
emerges, and in the end it fulfills the condi- 
tions of all great music—one always returns 
to it with pleasure: one always find something 
new; and one finds that it retains its force. 

Hindemith is perhaps the greatest living 
master of the sheer mechanics of music, and 
here he demonstrates his profound formal 
skill, This skill, however, is always subor- 
dinate to the emotional message. In the sec- 
ond movement jazz elements are used, al- 
though they are somewhat disguised under a 
forbidding harmonic cloak. It is a_ restless 
movement, in contrast to the rather question- 
ing intensity of the one that follows. The latter 

like the others—is contrapuntal in nature, 
and there is a steady use of canonic passages. 
It is broken by an agitated section, which 
utilizes fragments of the opening theme of 
the movement. Later the theme is restated 
in its original form. 

The Sanroma-Hindemith combination seems 
to be quite satisfactory. Perhaps a_ score 
would tell a different story, but they seem to 
be fully coordinated in this complex work. 
The balance has fared well in the recording 
studios, and emerges altogether satisfactorily. 

—H.C.S. 
* * x 
PAGANINI-Liszt: La Campanella; and Tcuat- 

KoWSKY: Troika en Traineauxr; played by 

Edward Kilenyi. Col. disc 69798-D, $1.50 
@ The Troika is a rather slight, sentimental 
selection which is just suited for NKilenyi’s 
objective temperament. By not overstressing 
the nostalgic elements he achieves a greater 
sincerity than usually falls to the lot of this 
little piece. There is a previous recording by 
Rachmaninoff, but that is now outdated. 

It was inevitable that Kilenyi sooner or 
later turn his attention to La Campanella, for 
that old war-horse has not made its bristling 
appearance on records for some time. Kilenyi, 
in his customary neat and brisk way, disposes 
of it in a commendable, businesslike manner. 
This pianist has ten wonderful fingers; would 
that he had style and finesse commensurate 
with them! He copes successfully with the 
mechanical difficulties, but is less successful 
in pointing up the shadings. In short, he is 
a fine pianist but not yet a great artist. 


—H.C.S. 
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Instrumental 


PeEzeL: /ntrade; Sarabande; Gigue (for three 
recorders); and Two Otp NETHERLAND 
Dances: Rondo; Pavane (“The battle’) 
(for four recorders); played by the Trapp 
Family Choir, conducted by Dr. Franz 
Wasner. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 2012, 
price $1.50. 


Wi | hope that no one will be led into avoiding 
this little record because of the brevity of this 
review. As a matter of fact its simple and 
utter charm is not a thing that can be describ- 
ed. With the rebirth of interest in the re- 
corder, which has been growing into some- 
thing of a fad lately, there should be a ready 
market for such delightful old music as this, 
played as few of our amateurs will ever be 
able to play it. Furthermore, admirers of the 
Trapp Family Choir should welcome this 
sample of their versatility. From any point 
of view the record is a charming one. 

Johann Pezel it will be remembered, has 
already furnished us with one unique phono- 
graphic experience with his suite of five dances 
for wind instruments on Dise 2 of the An- 
thologie Sonore series. Owners of that re- 
cording will not need to be urged to investi- 
gate this one. P. M. 

* * * 


REGER: Unaccompanied Suite in G major, 
Op. 131c, No. 1; played by Emanuel [euer- 
mann, cello. Columbia set X-152, 2 discs, 
price $3.50. 


HM Since few works for cello are recorded, 
it is a cause for rejoicing when a new item 
finds its way into the lists. When the item 
happens to be for unaccompanied cello, how- 
ever, the rejoicing is usually done only by cel- 
lists. This reviewer is not a cellist, and is 
quite prepared to admit that the present Reger 
suite abounds in beauties to which he is woe- 
fully insensitive. At the same time, few would 
contend that it is a work that will make the 
pulses tingle or force a tear to the eye. Reger 
was a skilled craftsman, but it takes more 
than craftsmanship to create; and while tech- 
nically the work is superb, many may find it 
deficient in other factors that are equally im- 
portant. However, the present work is far 
less a study in counterpoint than many of the 
Reger compositions, and a fairly regular 
homophonic line is maintained until the fugue. 

Feuermann’s playing sometimes approaches 
the miraculous. Very few cellists could du- 
plicate the amazingly warm tone, the subtle 
shadings, and the ease of execution, all of 


which is the trademark of a Feuermann pet- 
formance. Those who own the Casals set of 
Bach suites will probably desire the present 
one, not only for a comparison of two differ- 
ent styles of superlative cello playing, but 
also as a specimen of music which has the 
shadow of Bach, if not the substance. 
—H. C. S. 
x * * 


SARASATE: Malaguenta (Danse Espagnole, Op. 
21, No. 1); played by Yehudi Menuhin, 
accompanied by Hendrik Endt; and Haba- 
jera (Danse Espagnole, Op. 21, No. 2); 
Menuhin, accompanied by Marcel Gazelle. 
Victor disc 15823, price $2.00. 


HM Both of these have been recorded before, 
but since it was some time ago, this new ver- 
sion is welcome. Renardy, several months 
ago, recorded for Columbia the third, fourth, 
and sixth of Sarasate’s eight Spanish Dances; 
now we have Nos. 1 and 2 to place beside 
them. These dances are luscious specimens 
of Sarasate’s not inconsiderable genius, and 
are rich in melody and violinistic devices. 
Menuhin fortunately stresses the music rather 
than the difficulties, and his smooth execu- 
tion and mellow tone provide an enjoyable 
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few minutes. 
ticularly treasurable; there is a slight pinch- 


The first of the dances is par- 


ing of tone in parts of the second. Sarasate 

himself, incidentally, recorded the Habaiera 

jor H. M. V. in 1904. a. t & 
* * * 

Six Encuisn Fork Dance Tunes (arr. 
Foster); played by the Folk Dance Octet, 
direction Arnold Foster. Col. set M-394, 
three 10-inch discs, price $3.50. 

BM Most English composers before Purcell 
regarded purely instrumental music as a tri- 
fling thing. They dallied with it for amuse- 
ment, but reserved their energies for vocal 
works. It was in folk music that the only 
instrumental music of note was conceived, and 
there we find a highly developed form of 
musical expression. It is a mistake to look 
upon folk music as primitive; very often it 
achieves a perfection that many an established 
composer never attained. 

The English Folk Dance falls into four 
categories: Sword, Morris, Country, and Chil- 
dren’s Dances. The Morris Dance probably) 
came from the Moors; in early Elizabethan 
times the face of one of the dancers was black- 
ened. There are two Morris Dances in this set 

The 29th of May and the Abram Circle 
Dance. The other four are country dances 
Jenny Pluck Pears (with cadences reminiscent 
of Greensleeves), Amarillis, Step and Fetch 
Her, and Bonny Breast Knot. 

According to Scholes, the country dance 
originated in England, and is a figure dance 
based upon fixed geometric evolutions. The 
booklet with the set quotes one of these fig- 
ures; here is a much more involved one, de- 
scribed by a Mr. Butler Buggins in 1640: “In 
the Tenternayle. . . a double forwards and 
a double back once, then take your woman by 
the right hand and glide two glides and a 
double round in arms both ways, then a double 
forwards and a double back three times, then 
take the woman by the right hand and glide 
two singles and a double round in arms, and 
so end.’ 

The dances in this set were collected by 
the late Cecil Sharp and arranged by Foster, 
who has devoted much of his life to the study 
and performance of English folk music. The 
performance by the Octet seems a trifle too 
polished to impart the original flavor: can it 
be that the dances have been touched up? The 
scanty program notes give no information 
about most of the individual dances, nor do 
they mention the instruments used by the 
Octet. Furthermore, there is no mention of 
the period of the music. An English folk 
tune underwent many changes in successive 
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printed versions, and an Elizabethan song 
would be quite different in 1700. I do not 
think that the present dances belong to the 
period of the Fitzwilliam Book or the Ravens- 
croft volumes; my guess is that they date from 
16050, when Playford’s Dancing Master ap- 
peared. There is little modal flavor, and the 
forms are well defined as compared to the 
lizabethan effusions. 

It seems to me that a greater variety would 
have helped to make the set more enjoyable. 
But the album, even as it is, is an asset to 
any well rounded collection. I hope that this 
set marks the beginning of an investigation 
en the part of Columbia into English music 
of the seventeenth century. Perhaps in the 
future this company will turn its attention to 
some of the utterly delightful songs in Pills 
to Purge Melancholy, or Ravenscroft’s Pam- 
melia, Deuteromelia, or Melismata. Or, it 
they are intending to do something ambitious, 
perhaps they will issue a recording of that 
wonderful work of Dowland with the equally 
wonderful title Lachrymae, or, Seven Teares, 
figured in seaven passionate Pavans.1. C. S. 
African Music 
Arrican Music - Rhythin in the Jungle, Vol. 

1. Recorded by Laura C. Loulton on the 

Strauss West African Expedition for Field 

Museum of Natural History. Victor set 

P-10, six 10-inch discs, price $6.50. 

WM Rhythm has always been the predominant 
force in primitive music. Usually a pattern 
is presented and repeated many times. by 
insistence on a particular pattern the effect 
intended is made upon both players and lis- 
teners. Of all primitive recordings that have 
come to our attention, this group is the most 
interesting. Its appeal is less restricted than 
any other recording of its kind. It is music 
of interest not only to the anthropologist but 
to those possessing a cultivated musical taste; 
and to the layman it offers a stimulation that 
is unique. More than one pattern of rhythm 
here may prove familiar to those who are ac- 
quainted with the music of the West Indian 
and Cuban Negroes; and curiously enough 
the Song of Praise, Malinka Tribe (side 2), 
has a definitely Spanish flavor. 

The opening selection, a War Song (Mal- 
inka Tribe), for drums and harp, is parti- 
cularly impressive with its pulsing rhythms, 
and the Dance Song (Bambara Tribe), for 
flutes, bell and drums (side 4), has an almost 
cultivated dissonance that could easily be the 
product of a modern composer. The Orphan’s 
Hail (Bakwiri Tribe), for voice and musical 
bow (side 8), seems an impersonal sort of 
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lament. Perhaps the most impressive selec- 
tion of all twelve is the Secret Society Drums 
(Bini Tribe), played on five drums (side 12). 
Here we have striking evidence of what 
amazing virtuosity native drum players can 
attain. 

We found the African Tribal music in this 
album fascinating, and believing that the lay- 
man will be interested by it also, we recom- 
mend this set. The recording is unusually 
good, a vast improvement over previous re- 
cording attempts of its kind. —P. H. R. 


Voice 


HANDEL: Semele: Oh, sleep, why dost thou 
leave me? and Mozart: Die Zauberflote: 
Ach, ich fiihl’s; sung by Dorothy Maynor, 
soprano, with the Boston Symphony Or- 
Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. 
Victor disc, No. 15826, price $2.00. 


M@ My chief complaint against Dorothy May- 
nor’s first record, released last month, was 
that her selection of two very familiar songs 
was not a wise one. The second of her re- 
cordings makes amends for this, for no one 
could reasonably compain that these two clas- 
sical arias have been overdone. Tonally the 
artist here gives us one of the greatest treats 
we have had on vocal records for some time 
past, and such immaturities as we may note 
on the stylistic side may be gratefully passed 
over. 

Oh, sleep, why dost thou leave ime? seems 
never to have appeared before on an electri- 
cal Victor record, and not on Columbia since 
Anna Case was contributing to the lists. A 
splendid early electrical disc was that of 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, which is not outdated 
even today. Dipping back into the acoustic 
era, we had had it by John McCormack, and 
I remember most happily the soft 
singing of Alma Gluck. 
up her head in this select company. She 
makes less of the opening phrase than did her 
predecessors, but by so doing she manages it 
in one breath, complete with trill. There is 
one cadence at which she could have dwelt a 
little more on the wand’ring love, but gen- 
erally her conception is an excellent one. The 
orchestration employed by Mr. Koussevitzky 
is, of course, modern (the original score calls 
for only clavier and bass) and his accompani- 
ment is inclined to be a trifle static. 

For a wholly satisfying Ach, ich fiihl’s | 
must refer the reader back to the Brunswick 
disc Mme. Rethberg made toward the end 
of the 1920’s. Naturally the recording sounds 
rough today, but the singing is that of a mis- 


reserved 


Miss Maynor hi Ids 


tress of her art. Miss Maynor, like most 
Paminas, takes the air more slowly than did 
Rethberg. Her performance is easily prefer- 
able to the tonally tentative one of Tiana 
Lemnitz in the complete Zauberfléte. Only 
in her apparently incomplete understanding 
of the purpose of the coloratura passage in 
the middle of the aria—that ecstasy of grief 
in which Mozart was pressed by his inspira- 
tion beyond the use of words, and into the 
highest the singer’s voice—only 
here do we feel the inexperience of the artist. 


reaches of 
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Dorothy Maynor 





Otherwise all is lovely and limpid tone—the 
very thing needed for the realization of this 
most eloquent expression of heartbreak in 
all music. One Miss Maynor’s 
treatment of the appoggiatura problem: in 
each case she makes grace notes of the ap- 
poggiaturas, thus taking something from the 
smoothness of the vocal line. Mechanically 
thie side of the dise is much clearer than the 
other. P. M.— 


word on 


 * 

HANpvEL: Messiah—Comfort Ye, My People 
and Every lalley Shall Be Exalted; sung 
by Webster Booth, tenor, with the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by War- 
wick Braithwaite. Victor twelve inch disc 
No. 12598, price $2.00. 

M This is a very good recording of the won- 

derful tenor solo from The Messiah. Singer and 

orchestra realize the nobility of the music, and 
the prophetic language is clearly and justlv 
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enunciated by Mr. Booth. The tenor’s voice 
is more reedy than trumpet-like, to be sure, 
and the coloratura is not as clean as ideal per- 
formance would demand, but these are minor 
imperfections in a splendid, mature achieve- 
ment. A. W. 


Moussorcsky: Songs and Dances of Death; 
To the Little Star; Revery of the Young 
Peasant; The Banks of the Don; The For 
gotten One; sung by Igor Gorin, baritone, 
with piano accompaniment by Max Rabi- 
nowitch. Victor set M-636, four 10-inch 
dises, price $6.50. 


@ Of Moussorgsky’s forty-odd songs, rough- 
ly thirty have now been recorded, and there 
remains little excuse for continued ignorance 
of the importance of the works in this form 
by Russia’s sheerest musical genius. To be 
sure these songs are not for everybody: only 
those who understand Russian can get really 
close to them. But anyone sensitive to mu- 
sic, and willing to take the trouble to study 
their marvelous inflections—true mirrors, we 
may believe, of the texts he set—can derive 
from them a good deal more than simple 
pleasure. The set of recordings made for 
English Parlophone as a society issue by Vla- 
dimir Rosing (re-pressed here by Decca) con- 
tains an invaluable aid to such students by 
giving in the booklet the transliterated as well 
as the literally translated texts. Similar help 
was given by Gamut with the set of Mous- 
sorgsky songs sung by Moshe Rudinow. 

Victor’s contribution to the growing inter- 
est in Moussorgsky songs contains, besides 
the four Songs and Dances of Death, three 
individual songs and one passage from the un- 
finished opera The Fair of Sorotchintsi. Un- 
fortunately there is only one “first” in the 
set——the effective and exceedingly Russian 
The Banks of the Don. The Songs and Dances 
of Death reach their third recording with this 
release, To the Little Star and the Revery of 
the Young Peasant their second, and The 
Forgotten One (otherwise known as Ballade ) 
its third. 

The Songs and Dances are a feature of the 
Rosing set, and they have also been recorded 
for Gamut by Rudinow, although this version 
was pressed especially for the Carnegie Mu- 
sic Set, and has not been given general re- 
lease. The great selling point of the Rudinow 
set is that it is the only recording of the three 
in which the original Moussorgsky text is 
used. Rimsky-Korsakoff not only changed 
the order of the songs, but touched up what 
he thought were too primitive harmonic ef- 
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fects, and in several places altered the vocal 
line. Rudinow has neither the theatrical flair 
of Rosing nor the superb natural voice of 
Gorin, but his singing is solid and musically 
satisfying. And as for Rosing’s dramatic 
vocalism there are times when it degenerates 
into nothing more than theatricality. I feel 
that he is carefully planning and successfully 
making all his effects, but that there is little 
real urge behind them. Gorin, on the other 
hand, sings on the straightaway. His voice 
has youth and vitality, and he doesn’t bother 
much about getting below the surface of the 
poems. It is with real regret, as we turn to 
the old Chaliapin recording of the Trepak 
and note the combination of vocal quality and 
dramatic skill that great artist brought to this 
song, that we remember that he died without 
recording the whole cycle. It is not necessary 
to understand the language to get the feeling 
of the song as he sings it. 

To the Little Star is a fascinating song, its 
florid melody having characteristics of both 
the ancient Jewish chant and the Russian folk- 
song. Here we find Rosing in a more re- 
strained mood, and his quiet and atmospheric 
singing is far more effective than the open 
tone of Gorin’s. The tables are turned, how- 
ever, with the Revery from The Fair of So- 
rotchintsi, for here Rosing shouts and mouths 
at the expense of the line, while Gorin sings 
quite simply and effectively. The Banks of 
the Don is excellently done by the young bari- 
tone, as is also The Forgotten One. In the 
last we have both Rosing and Rudinow to 


compare. Again the tenor leans heavily on 
the drama, while the basso is dignified and a 
little ponderous. Here I suspect that most 


listeners will prefer Gorin. 

Compared with Victor’s most recent lieder 
recordings, these cannot be said to maintain 
the highest standards. The impression, after 
playing through the set, is apt to be one of 
monotony, because the singer relies so much 
on the sheer sound of his voice, and because 
that sound is so continuously in evidence. The 
voice is recorded far too strongly, and the 
piano is ineffectively weak. So if the set does 
less than full justice to Moussorgsky, the fault 
may be more with the recording engineers 
than with the singer. 

iso 
A MusIcALE oF CONTINENTAL SoNG: Magyar 

(Hungarian Song and Czardas); Lullaby 

(Gretchaninoff); El dia que me quieras 

(Gardel); 4 Lehar Potpourri; La Tra- 

viata: Ah, fors’é lui (Verdi) ; sung by Gitta 

Alpar, soprano, with Columbia Concert 

Orchestra, conducted by Frieder Weiss- 
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mann. Columbia set M-396, three 10-inch 

dises, price $3.50. 
@ Gitta Alpar’s name is best remembered as 
that of a reigning film star in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many. Her popularity is easy to understand, 
for she has not only personal charm, but a 
voice of real quality, and a singing technique 
far beyond that of the usual movie singing 


actress. She had laid the foundations of her 
art by actual operatic singing in Budapest, 
where she had sung a variety of roles rang- 


ing from Mozart through Verdi to Richard 
Strauss. She is therefore not to be considered 
simply as a film personality whose vocal! she. t- 
comings are to be overlooked because of her 
glamor, but as a serious musician who sings 
a variety of songs each in its original langu- 
age. She has recorded extensively abroad, 
but these are her first American reproduc- 
tions, made for Columbia with the experi- 
enced cooperation of Frieder Weissmann, 
who at one time directed the large majority 
of orchestral accompaniments on Odeon and 
Parlophone discs. 

By nature Mme. Alpar’s -voice is a lovely 
one, with brilliant high tones, and a marked 
aptitude for florid song. In production it is 
a little brittle, though never unpleasantly so. 
Secause of the turn her career took after her 
beginnings in opera, the style leans to the 
popular side. For this reason it is difficult 
to accept her Ah, fors’é lui, in spite of gen- 
erally musical singing. Surely this is no place 
for her trick of vocal insinuation by means 


of portamento—a device she overdoes, but 


which is effective in the Hungarian and Span- 


ish numbers. There is not much conviction 
in her Sempre libera, Some of her staccati 
are exciting, but there are some rather messy 
intervals in the passage work. Mme. Alpar 
is more at home in the Magyar (the melody 
of which is familiar to all through Sarasate’s 
adaptation in Zigeunerweisen), and in the 
typical Spanish tango. The Gretchaninoff 
Lullaby is sung with really lovely legato, but 
here the orchestral background and the long 
introduction detract from the song’s simplicity. 
Lovers of Lehar’s music will go for the Pot- 
pourri, although ten inches is a short s ace 
indeed for this prolific composer: it allows 
for little more than a glimpse of the Merry 
Widow. The recording throughout the set is 
satisfactory. —P. M. 
* kK Ox 
TRADITIONAL IR1sH Airs: Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms, and The 
Young May Moon; sung by Lanny Ross 
with the Selinsky String Quartet. Schirmer 
10-inch record No, 503, price 75c, 


Frimi: Something Seems Tingle-Ingling from 
High Jinks, and Giannina Mia from The 
Firefly; sung by Lanny Ross, with the 
composer at the piano. Schirmer 10-inch 
dise No. 505, price 75c. 

RoBIN-RAINGER: J Hear a Dream, and Faith- 
ful Forever both from Gulliver’s Travels; 
sung by Lanny Ross, with orchestra. 
Schirmer 10-inch record No. 506, price 75c. 

M Every day from Monday through Friday, 

Lanny Ross sings from 2:00 to 2:15 P. M., 

ST, over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

llis popularity goes without saying. The pos- 

sessor of a light tenor voice, Mr. Ross sings 
easily and freely and his diction is very good. 

His voice, like that of many radio singers, 

lacks depth and essential resonance. Although 

one would not call him a crooner, his style 
of singing is not far removed from that type. 

In all these selections Mr. Ross’s diction 
stands him in good stead, and his many ad- 
mirers will not be disappointed in any of these 
recordings. The reproduction here is quite 
adequate; the lack of resonance behind the 
singer and his instrumental accompaniments 
suggests the use of a radio studio in the re- 

cording. -—P. G. 
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Musicraft Presents 


BACH: TOCCATAS AND FUGUES — Vol. 2. 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C major 


“Dorian” Toccata and Fugue 

CARL WEINRICH (“ Praetorius” 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton) 
Three Album No. 37 - $5.00 


The release of our first album of Back’s TOC- 
CATAS and FUGUES brought such a flood of 
praise and inquiries for the present album of 
organ records, we feel certain music lovers will 
be equally pleased to know that this magnificent 
music can at last be heard on the phonograph. 
The broad and simple lines of Bach’s music stand 
out in all their architectural perfection in this 
recording. 

“Never has the tone of the organ released it- 
self with such clarity and purity from the disc... 


Organ at the 


12” discs 


It is unquestionably the finest recording of 
organ-musiec ever put out.” The Washington 
Daily News, reviewing Tocecatas and Fugues, 


Vol. 1. 


MUSICRAFT RECORDS, Inc. 
10 WEST 47th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Scuusert: Der Erlkonig, Op. 1; and Scuv- 
MANN: Die beiden Grenadiere, Op. 49, No. 
1; sung by Alexander Kipnis, basso, with 
piano accompaniment by Celius Dougherty. 
Victor disc No. 15825, price $2.00. 

M This disc introduces a new series which 

the Russian basso has been makine in the 

local Victor studios, with the invaluable as- 
sistance of one of the greatest of contem- 
porary accompanists, Celius Vougherty. The 
selection of these two too-familiar songs 

“comeback” 

e length and 
comprehensiveness of his list of ‘recordings. 

The choice of Erlkéniy is particularly pecu- 

liar, since one of his most successful essays 


was his singing of this same song for Col- 


for what we may term NKipnis’ 
m4 +1, 
tit 


is a peculiar one considering 


umbia two or three years ago. I remember 
hailing that disc, when it appeared, as_ the 
best electrical Erikonig | had heard. Now 


naturally | have had it out again, and com- 
pared it with the new version. Generally) 
speaking, I must let my former opinion stand, 
for the voice on the Victor record seems a 
little less magnificent. and the recording a 
little less forward than in the exceptional Col- 
umbia. And the Kipnis mannerisms of pro- 
nunciation are a bit more obvious. If I find 
Mr. Dougherty in some ways preferable to 
the admirable Gerald Moore, who played for 
the older disc, the choice here is not an al- 
together simple one. The balance between 
the records is thrown, however, by the cou- 
pling, for the two light and youthful songs 
which back the Columbia Erlkénig are griev- 
ously miseast in Kipnis’ imposing voice. 

Victor gave us a Beiden Grenadiere by Her- 
bert Janssen a few months ago, and in the 
traditions of the song his is certainly a better 
performance than this one. Wipnis, it seems, 
has decided that this not very subtle lied ts 
too well-known anyway. and therefore needs 
an element of novelty. Consequently he 1in- 
dulges in pianissimi where strong singing is 
called for, and in an effort to lend point to 
Heine’s well-worn lines, he mouths his words 
too much. But if his singing is less spirited 
and less correct than Janssen’s, his tone is 
richer, warmer and steadier. 

Apparently with the coming of Mr. Dough- 
erty to the recording studios, there seems to 
be a new deal in the matter of balance in lieder 
recordings. In this respect this is one of the 
very best jobs Victor has yet done. 

P. M. 
* * x 
WaGNER: Die [Valkiire: Wointerstiirme; and 
Siegfried: Nothung! Nothung!; sung by 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, with the Phila- 
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delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor 10-inch disc, No. 2035, 
price $1.50. 
MB To my certain knowledge this is the fourth 
electrical recording Melchior has made of the 
familiar JVinterstiirme aria ( Wagner’s 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding, this 
is an aria). First there was the old Bruns- 
wick made back in the early days of the 
tenor’s Metropolitan career, then an HMV 
(DA 1227), then the one that forms part of 
the complete first act of [Il alkiire (Victor 
set M-298), and now comes the definitive 
one (7) made with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. The forging song on the reverse, so 
far as I know, is only his second attempt 
the first appearing in Victor’s first Siegfried 
album (M-83). - 
Curiously enough, although these various 
recordings represent different periods in the 
career of the illustrious Heldentenor, there is 
not so striking a contrast between the early 
and the late singing as we might reasonably 
expect. Melchior’s is apparently a voice of 
iron, for it has lost nothing of its electrifying 
quality and little of its sheen with the passing 
years of continuous Wagnerian singing. Own- 
ers of the original Brunswick IIinterstiirme 
will not be able to point with scorn at any 
glaring vocal deterioration evident in the new 
Victor. But for all that, despite the coopera- 
tion here of a glamorous conductor and a 
magnificent orchestra, I wonder if this disc 
should be allowed to stand for all time as 
Melchior’s final word on the two selections. 
i:veryone has done his job well except the 
engineer who placed the microphone so near 
the tenor, and relegated the stellar orchestra 
to the background. Only the balance remains 
to be improved in Melchior’s next [I inter- 


stiirnie. P, M. 
STARS OF THE METROPOLITAN Vol. 2. 
WacGneR: Die lValkiire — Du bist Lenz, 


and Siegmund heiss’ ich; Lotte Lehmann 
and Lauritz Melchior with Vienna Phil. 
Orch. (dise 15817): WAGNER: Tannhduser 
Dich teure Halle; Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Berlin State Opera Orch., and Tan- 
nhduser O du meine holder Abendstern; 
John Charles Thomas and Orch., (dise 
15818); Verpt: Un Ballo in Maschera 
Eri tu; Lawrence Tibbett and Orch., and 
Verpi: La Traviata Ah, fors’é lui—Sem- 
pre libera—Helen Jepson and Orch. (disc 
15819); VeErp1: Simone Boccanegra—lIl 
lacerato spirito; Alexander Kipnis_ with 
Berlin State Opera Orch., and Puccrnt: 
La Bohéme-—-Che gelida manina; Jussi 
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Bjoerling with Orch. (disc 15820); Lato: 
Le Roi d’¥s—Ma bien aimée; Richard 
Crooks and Orch., and Gounop: Faust 

Air de bijoux; Eide Norena and Orch. 
(disc 15821.) Victor set M-633, five discs, 


price $10.00. 


BH just two vears ago this month, Victor re- 
leased its first Stars of the Metropolitan al- 
bum. <A large public, we are told, has wel- 
comed that first album, and we have no doubt 
that that same public will greet the advent of 
this second set as warmly. Practically all of 
the recordings included here have received 
consideration in past issues. The exceptions 
are the selections contributed by Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Tibbett, both of which are represen- 
tative of the two baritones at their best. The 
recording by Thomas of Wolfram’s song dates 
back to 1930, at which time his voice was 
richer and more resonant than it is today. 
Tibbett made the Verdi aria in 1932; his 
artistry is of a high order but one suspects that 
he could do even better today. The Lehmann 
and Melchior records are drawn from the 
complete first-act recording of Die lV alkiirc; 
they do not run consecutively since there is 
another whole record face, of the Love Duet 
music, that goes between. The Kipnis record 
is a fine one, and Bjoerling’s Che gelida ma- 
nina is surely one of his best recordings. It 
was a splendid gesture on Victor’s part to 
include Norena’s Jewel Song, although the 
lady is not with the Metropolitan at the present 
time. She was a lovely Marguerite and this 
recording does her lyric artistry full justice. 
—P. H. R. 
Strauss: Allerseelen; and Zuecignung; sung 
by Nelson Eddy, baritone, with orchestra 
dir. by Nathaniel Finston. Columbia 10- 
inch disc, No. 17185D, price $1.00. 
M At long last Mr. Eddy has got around to 
the recording of “serious”? music. Even though 
these two Strauss songs are not exactly rare, 
they are a long jump from anything he ever 
did in the days of his activity with Victor, I 
wish, therefore, that I could greet the new 
disc with real enthusiasm, but there are sev- 
eral reasons why I am forced to be moderate. 
In the first place, it seems that during his 
years as a musical-talkie star something of 
the richness and much of the vitality have 
gone out of the singer’s tone. He now sings 
in that wide open and colorless manner which 
seems to be so popular today, and he success- 
fully avoids any little subtlety that might add 
an occasional extra thrill of pleasure to the 
lieder enthusiast’s enjoyment of the songs. 


Careful and straight are perhaps the words 
to describe his diction as well as his musical 
style. Added to that, he has been given an 
unnecessary orchestral background. I know 
that Strauss himself has made orchestrations 
for some of his songs, but I feel perfectly 
certain, without having examined his scores, 
that his are not the versions used in this re- 
cording. In any case, both songs are really 
much better done with the piano. 

Zucignung has been sung with far more 
spirit before. Personally I prefer the oldish 
Schlusnus dise to any other | know. And the 
fervent and masculine singing of Melchior’s 
Victor record suits me far better than the 
powerful but unruffled performance of Eddy. 
Allerseelen, so far as I know, has not yet had 
a completely first-rate recording—none of the 
singers whose efforts | have heard has quite 
succeeded in bringing the song off. And I’m 
afraid this goes for Mr. Eddy too, —P. M. 

* OK OK 
NicgHT LirFE In NEw York — Nine Satires 
by John Hoysradt. Musicraft set, four 
10-inch discs, price $4.50. 


John Hoysradt is a college professor turned 
actor and mimic. Like Alec Templeton and 
Dwight Fiske he can be termed a “one-man 
review”. His satires have taken hold in New 
York. At the present time he is a feature 
at the Rainbow Room in Radio City; and is 
also playing in one of the season’s most suc- 
cessful plays, The Man Who Came to Dinner. 
In the play he contributes a clever caricature 
of Noel Coward, and in his satire called The 
Eternal Triangle he does likewise. 

Hoysradt’s art is often extremely subtle, 
as in his J am not an Opera-Goer any more. 
(Has anyone ever shown up the fallacy of 
singing opera in English better?) This is the 
sort of thing that Templeton has made popu- 
lar, but it must be said that Hoysradt here 
goes Templeton one better. His burlesque of 
dictators—European Diplomacy 1940—is a 
brilliant piece of satire; it proved too caustic 
in part for the English during his stay in 
England last year. 

These discs will afford entertainment for 
one’s guests when the party spirit begins to 
drag. Hoysradt has an acid humor and a re- 
markable flair for characterization. His satires 
include, besides those mentioned, The Senator 
Speaks on Arbor Day, The Big Fight, Foot- 
ball Is a Wonderful Sport, The Choir Re- 
hearsal, The Bedside Manner, and The Dent- 
ist’s Chair. If one does not want the entire 
set, we recommend the first two discs, Nos. 
235 and 236, which contain the first three 
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satires mentioned above and The Senator 
Speaks. The recording here is eminently 


satisfactory. FF. G. 


Other Recordings 


Depussy: Nocturnes—Nuages (disc 3814), 
Fétes (10-inch disc 2034), Sirénes (dises 
15815/16-S, three sides); played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowsk1. Victor set M-630, $6.30. 


Puccini: La Tosca, Opera in 3 Acts. Victor 
sets M-539, M-540: seven discs each set, 
price $28.00 in all. Performed by 1. Gigh, 
Maria Caniglia, Armando Borgioli, Chorus 
and Orchestra of the Reale Opera House, 
Rome, under the direction of ©. de Fabri 
Us. 


2 \s review discs had not been received be- 
fore going to press, we have had to postpone 
analysis of these recordings until next month. 


*k * x 


BrauMs: Hungarian Dance No. 1: and Pro- 
vost: I/ntermesso from the film, /nter- 
messo; played by Toscha Seidel ( violin) 
with piano accompaniment. Victor 10-inch 
dise 4458, price $1.00. 


TscHatkowsky: Pilgrims song; None but 
the lonely heart; sung by Nelson Eddy, 
baritone, with orchestra conducted by Nat- 
haniel Finston. Columbia ten-inch = dise, 
No. 17171D, price $1.00. 


TscHAIkowsky (arr. Braine): Lozve’s Own 
Waltz, after The Sleeping Beauty; and 
PestoLozzA: Ciri-biri-bin; sung 
Dragonette with Orch. Victor 10-inch disc 
4457, price $1.00. 


: . 
ry Jessica 


SWING MUSIC NOTES 
ENZO ARCHETTI 


@ For nearly six months now, Ellington and 
his orchestra have been in St. Louis and the 
Middle West and from all reports they have 
been “wowing” the jazz lovers in those parts. 
In St. Louis the Duke discovered a bass player, 
Jimmy Blanton, whom he thought so good 
that he immediately made him a member of 
the orchestra. So. once again, the Duke’s 
band has two bass plavers. 

Columbia lost no time in publicizing this 
new discovery and as a result, in less than a 
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month after the announcement of the finding 
of Jimmy Blanton, it issued a most interest- 
ing and unusual record—unusual even in the 
annals of jazz. Blue and Plucked Again (Co- 
lumbia 35322) are two new Ellington works 
especially created for Jimmy Blanton and 
played on this record as bass and piano duets. 
A less promising combination is hard to 1m- 
agine but one hearing is sufficient to decide 
that here is something really marvelous. Blan- 
ton, of course, dominates the entire two sides 
and it is easy to see why Ellington was so 
enthusiastic about his plaving. There is an 
extraordinary warmth and variety to his tone, 
and his technique is prodigious. 

Our championing of Duke Ellington has 
been recently upheld by JWetronome. In its 
survey of jazz for 1939, six Ellington record 
sides were placed first in a list of the fifty 
hest jazz records of the year. This in spite 
of the many fine Count Basies, Benny Good- 
mans, Jimmie Luncefords, etc. The sides 
chosen were Boy Meets: Horn, I’m Checkin’ 
Out, Goom Bye, Dance of the Goon, Hodge- 
Podge, Wanderlust, and You Can Depend On 

To prove that we can do as much as any 
ether seribbler about jazz in discovering new 
talent, we hereby record that in an out-of-the- 
way drinking place in Jersey known as the 
Wagon Wheel there are three Negro mu- 
sicians who call themselves the Bernie Davies 
Trio: Bernie Davies, sax; Douglas Powell, 
piano; and Jack Catlin, drums. Unfortunate- 
ly, the nature of the place requires them to 
play schmaltz for dancers but when they do 
get a chance they ride! They have a feeling 
for the blues, they swing with gusto, but they 
cannot play boogie-woogie. They deserve a 
better chance to prove their worth. (Record- 
ers take notice!) 

From Jersey, too, comes the news _ that 
Harry Jones, the amazing pianist whose 
virtues have often been extolled in this column 
and who used to pack them in at the Pink 
Mirror, is now doing the same thing at the 
Red Top, in Fairview. As Harry Jones 
swings, so swings the crowd. 

The new brand of discs known as Varsity 
is something worth watching because it gives 
signs of offering some serious competition to 
other well known brands, of the same class, 
already long established in public favor. They 
have practically abandoned their original plan 
of repressing out-of-print discs by defunct 
companies and they are doing some up-to-the- 
minute recording of their own. We see such 
names as Benny Carter, Joe Sullivan, George 
Wettling, and W. C. Handy in the lists. 
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In the Popular Vein 


Horace Van Norman 


AAAA— Nobody Knows the 
Seen, and Hold On. 
Orchestra directed by 
umbia 3548. 


Trouble lve 
Milder Bailey with 
Alec Wilder.  Col- 


@ There has never been any particular secret 
about Mildred Bailey’s great gifts as a songs- 
tress. Year in and year out, since her White- 
man days and even earlier, she has maintained 
a standard of practically unvarying  excel- 
lence, regardless of the type of song she hap- 
pened to be doing. It has always been plainly 
evident, however, that blues and_ spirituals 
were her natural medium and that singing 
them afforded her the’ greatest amount of 
satisfaction. It has been passing strange, 
therefore, that she has been afforded so com- 
paratively little opportunity to do this type 
of number on records. True enough, her work 
has been, as often as not, in the form of 
vocal choruses with bands, principally her 
husband’s (Red Norvo), and this has conse- 
quently given her but little to say in choice 
of numbers, but now that Columbia is launch- 
ing her in a group of solo vocals, it 1s encour- 
aging to note that her first recording is a 
superlatively fine example of her uncanny 
skill in negro numbers. \Vobody Knows the 
Trouble ve Seen is, of course, one of the 
most hauntingly beautiful of all spirituals. 
Bailey’s performance of it is simply magnifi- 
cent. It all boils down to the matter of emo- 
tion. One must feel music like this with the 
utmost intensity to project it with any suc- 
cess whatever. Bailey does this quite glorious- 
ly both here and in the livelier Hold On (pro- 
bably more familiarly known as Aecep Yo’ 
Hand On de Plow). Of equal importance in 
the decisive success of these records, however, 
are the ingenious but deeply felt arrangements 
by Alee Wilder. His well-known piquancy of 
harmony and orchestration are combined with 
a very real comprehension of the music at 
hand, and the result is a record of exceptional 
beauty and distinction. 


AAA—Phonograph Record, Player Piano 
and Carmen Lombardo, and Mendelssohn 
Mows ’Em Down. Alec Templeton. Victor 


26440. 


HM More hilarious foolery by that boundless’y 
talented young man, Alec Templeton. His im- 
pression of a broken record of Somewhere a 
Voice Is Calling is terrifically funny, while 


his clever parody on Les Freres Lombardo 
is something that has been needed for a long, 
long time. 
AAA—Seven Come Eleven, and Shivers. 
Benny Goodman Sextet. Columbia 35349. 
M This is exceedingly slick stuff by the new 
Goodman small combination. Seven Come 
Eleven reveals the entire combo at its scintil- 
lating best, with Messrs. Goodman, Christian 
and Hampton rating plaudits, as always, for 
their knock-out soloing, and the solid bass 
work of Artie Hernstein as much in evidence 
as always. 
AAA—The 
Can’t Get 
Orchestra. 


Munson St. Breakdown, and | 
Started. Lionel Hampton and 
Victor 26453. 
M Like the above record, this one is likewise 
devoted (but almost exclusively so) to the 
variegated and spectacular talents of Lionel 
'lampton, whose previous two-finger piano re- 
cordings have been frequently and lovingly 
commented upon by this department. But this 
one is a little more amazing and a little better 
than anything else he has ever done in this 
line. It depends less than the others on sheer 
pyrotechnics and more on originality, reveal- 
ing the somewhat unstable Mr. Hampton at 
the very top of his form. All that has been 


said here refers to the Wunson St. Break- 
down side. 
AAA—I’ve Got My Eyes On You, and / 


Concentrate On You. Richard Himber and 
his Orchestra. Royale 1811. 
HM These two numbers are both from the score 
that Cole Porter has written for the forth- 
coming MGM film, Broadway of 1940, 
(which like almost every Cole Porter score, 
has at least one of Those Tunes in it). The 
tune in this case seems to be J] Concentrate 
On You. At any rate, it bears all the ear- 
marks of a typical Porter hit, with its long 
melodic line and its descending chromatics. 
Whether it will be another Night and Day 
or I’ve Got You Under My Skin is doubtful, 
but that it will outlast the year 1940 which it 
helps to glorify we feel certain. Himber’s 
performance is straightforward and musician- 
ly, which is all it needs to be. Parenthetically, 
two other numbers from the same score which 
are likewise recorded by Himber and whose 
titles shall here be mercifully omitted, reveal 
our Mr. Porter in the very lowest brackets 
of mediocrity, I am sorry tg report. 
AAA—But In the Morning, No! and Do I 
Love You? Charlie Baum and his Orche- 
stra, Royale 1800. 
BH \ore from 


Porteriana is revealed here, 
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the current stage musical,-Dubarry Was a 


Lady. There has been considerable contro- 
versy among Porter’s followers of late as to 
whether But In the Morning, No! is the 
dirtiest song he ever wrote or merely one of 
the dirtiest. In any event, not many of the 
myriad verses which cause even such hard- 
ened troupers as Bert Lahr and Ethel Mer- 


man to blush through their grease paint as 
they sing them are included here and those 
that are included are among the mildest. 


They are sung with a minimum of leer by 
Baum’s vocalist and the orchestral end of the 
recording is distinguished by some of 
Baum’s own top-flight piano work. 
AAA—Darn That Dream, and Peace 
Brother! Benny Goodman and his Orches- 
tra. Columbia 35331. 
@ This brace of tunes from the the ill-fated 
Swingiw’ the Dream aftords an_ excellent 
example of of the increasing fluency and 
effectiveness with which the new Goodman 
combine is handling purely commercial num- 
bers. Excellent tunes though they are (both 
from the pen of the increasingly successful 
Jimmy van Heusen) they take on added lus- 
tre from the really superb arrangements 
Ernie Sauter has given them. A subtle har- 
monic idiom and a highly ingenious treat- 
ment of the orchestra, plus Goodman’s natu- 
rally appreciative performances of them, 
make his arrangements models of what this 
sort of thing should be. Incidentally, Mildred 
Bailey now does the vocals for (Goodman, 
which doesn’t do any harm, either. 
AAA—Ooh, IVhat You Said, and Way Back 
in 1939 A. D. Hal Kemp and his Orches- 
tra. Victor 26449. 
@ Two absolutely A-1 numbers from the 
current Shubert musical, Three .Ifter Three, 
which seems to be finding it practically im 
possible to get into shape for a New York 
opening. It’s a pity, for these are as spark 
ling a pair of songs as you'll be hearing in a 
month of Sundays. They might well be, com- 
ing from the combined pens of Johnny Mer- 


cer and Hoagy Carmichael, a potent song- 
writing team if there ever was one. What- 
ever the outcome of the show itself, these 


numbers are certain to get plenty of circula- 
tion and Kemp’s versions in this instance are 
of a quality commensurate with the tunes. 
AAA—lIndian Summer, and A Lover Is 
Blue. Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 
Victor 26390. 
@ A nuggest plucked from the treasure chest 
of Victor Herbert, /ndian Summer is a po- 
tential Hit Parade leader, despite its perfect- 
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ly dreadful lyric. “You old Indian Summer,” 

indeed! Anyway, the tune has’ been un- 

tampered with, mercifully, and the Dorsey 
trombone is about the ideal vehicle for the 
performance of a melody of this character, so 

a thoroughly satisfying commercial recording, 

of much better than average quality, is the 

result. 

AA—Concerto for Trumpet, and I’m In the 
Market for You. Warry James and his 
Orchestra. Columbia 35340. 

@ Concerto is a rather amazing virtuoso per- 

formance by that very brilliant trumpeter, 

Harry James. As a composition, I fear it’s 

a bit. on the Carnival of ITenice side, but 

James does a dazzling job on it to reveal the 

technical background for his matchless hot 

choruses. 


OTHER CURRENT POPULAR 
RECORDINGS OF MERIT 


(The following are rated from quality of performance 
regardless of record quality.) 


AAA—The Rhumba Jumps, and Peace 
Brother! Woody Herman and his Orches- 
tra. Decca 2939. 

AAA —IVham, and Lunceford Special. 
Jimmy Lunceford and his Orchestra. Vo- 
calion 5326. 

AAA—I Hadn't Anyone ’Till You, and Bal- 
timore Bounce, Erskine Hawkins and his 
Orchestra. bluebird B-10565. 

AAA—It’ll Always Be You, and I’m Getting 
Nowhere With You. Andy Kirk and his 
Clouds of Joy. Decca 2957. 

AAA—The Gaucho Serenade, and Make 
Vay for John. Johnny McGee and: his 
Orchestra. Varsity 8151. 

AAA—-Between 18th and 19th on Chestnut 
Strect, and Somebody Told Me. Charlie 
Barnet and = his Orchestra. Bluebird 
3-10543. 

AAA—Tootin? My Baby Back Home, and 
IWWhat Used to Was Used to Was. Ziggy 
Elman and his Orch. Bluebird B-10563. 

-A—Cherokee, and A man and His Drums. 
Jimmy Dorsey and his Orch. Decca 2961. 

AAA—In an Old Dutch Garden, and Starlit 
Hour. Glenn Miller and his Orchestra. 
Bluebird B-10553. 

AA—Pussy In the Corner, and Some Day. 
Teddy Powell and his Orch. Decca 2941. 

AA—RKosetta, and Glad Rag Doll. Earl Hines. 
Bluebird B-10555. 

AA—Vuelva, and Chili Con Conga. Cab Cal- 
loway and his Orchestra. Vocalion 5315. 
AA—Ja-Da, and It’s the Tune That Counts. 

Leo Watson and his Orchestra, Decca 2959, 
































Record Buyers Guide 


OF THE NATION'S MOST RELIABLE DEALERS 


LOS ANGELES, California 


Birkel-Richardson Co. 
730 West 7th Street 


Gateway to Music 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearney and Sutter Streets 


CHICAGO, Illinois 
Cable Piano Company 
Wabash and Jackson 


Lyon & Healy 
Wabash and Jackson 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
L. S. Ayres & Co. 
1-15 Washington Street 


Pearson Co., Inc. 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
The G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 
327 North Charles Street 
BOSTON, Massachusetts 


The Boston Music Company 
116 Boylston Street 


M. Steinert & Sons 
162 Boylston Street 





Worcester 


Springfield 








CAMBRIDGE, Manediaeaite 
Briggs and Briggs 
1270 Massachusetts Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
Schmitt Music Center 
86-88 South 10th Street 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Jenkins Music Co. 
1217 Walnut Street 








ST. LOUIS, Missouri mee 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 
RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 
International Records Agency 
P, O. Box 171 (Mail orders only) 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 7 
The Willis Music Co. 
137 West 4th Street 





CLEVELAND, Ohio 
G. Schirmer Music Co. 
43-45 The Arcade 





NEW YORK CITY 
Bloomfield's Music Store 
118 East l4th Street 


Center Music Store 
RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
Mortimer H. Fogel 
118 Liberty Street 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 East 48th Street 


Haynes - Griffin 
373 Madison Avenue, at 46th St. 


Liberty Music Shop 
450 Madison Avenue, at 50th St. 


National Music Shop 
220 West 23rd Street 


New York Band Instrument Co. 
I11 East 14th Street 1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn ... 25 Flatbush Avenue 





Rabson's Record Shop 
111 West 52nd Street 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
3 East 43rd Street 


Steinway & Sons 
109 West 57th Street 


| Harry Sultan's Record Shop 


26 East 23rd Street 


Sun Radio Company 
212 Fulton Street 


Vesey Music Shop 
50 Church Street 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
C. C. Mellor Co. 
604 Wood Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The Record Shop 
247 South I5th Street 


H. Royer Smith Co. 
10th and Wa!nut Streets 
CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
Galparin Music Co. 
17 Capito! Street 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Helen Gunnis Record Shop. 
226 East Ma-on Street 





PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Axelrod - Music 
51 Snow Street 




















A TRIBUTE FROM A READER KEEP 


To the Eat: YOUR MAGAZINES 


Letters from subscribers that have been published 
in various issues inspire me to write this and let ina 
you know, among other things, how | enjoy your 
magazine. My subscription started with the Septem- d . d 
ber, 1939 issue and by the time that the December Han some Bin er 
issue arrived | decided back copies would be highly 
desirable, so | was glad to order them back through 
January, 1937. | subscribe as well to the several Because of many requests from our readers 
bulletins published by leading shops, and to The | everywhere, we offer an attractive binder in 
Nation, but | am convinced | get my money's worth | green boards with metal back in which to 


from The American Music Lover more than from all r . f . The bind 
> erve copies oO magazines. e inger 
the other combined because of the valuable articles a P 9 


on various subjects which form an important part of looks and handles like a book. It opens flat, 
the magazine . . . Your prize winning lists of chamber which makes it both —- to read and to 
music, and lieder, and your articles on chamber music, handle. Copies are easily inserted or re- 
etc., have proved infallible guides . . . The technical moved without disturbing any others. The 


articles of Mr. Lanier have not been ignored. | ° ° 
have already received information from Mr. Lanier binder holds twelve issues. 


that | am sure | would have secured with difficulty, 


if at all, from any other source. | Sent Postpaid in the U. S. for 60c. 
Respectfully yours, 


C.J. K, Coleraine, Minn. | The American Music Lover 
| 45 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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THE SITUATION IN MUSIC ww. Guido M. Gatti (Turin 
A CITY OF MUSIC PASSES ................. Max Graf (New York 
JENNY COLON AND THE FRENCH ROMANTICISTS .......................Pierre Soccanne (Barbizon, France 
A SKETCH OF SIBELIUS THE MAN ... A Henry Askeli (Boston 
POPULAR POLYPHONY IN THE MIDDLE AGES oo wlnedtnd Manfred Sukofzer (New York 
EGON WELLEZZ ........... ‘inicrenenemcnnimnnnsnaininninc ES Ue ROENER ILennen 
HUGO WOLF AND MANNHEIM ME lm CO 
OTOMI INDIAN MUSIC FROM MEXICO Rodney Gallop (London 
THE WPA AND THE AMERICAN COMPOSER Wn ashley Pettis (New York 
NOTES ON A MUSICOLOGICAL CONGRESS .... PaOE NE SOO ..Gustave Reese (New York) 
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“By far the most important of the American periodicals from the point of view of musical 
scholarship is the Musical Quarterly. It is a serious review, cosmopolitan in character, and has 
published valuable contributions from most of the leading writers of music in Europe and 
America.” —Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
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